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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

FIFTY-THREE  years  ago  was  a  crisis  in  our  National  history. 
McClellan  was  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  the  utterances 
of  his  supporters  at  the  Chicago    Convention,  show  their 
desperation. 

This  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  scarce  items  of  Lincolniana — no 
copy  has  been  offered  at  auction  for  many  years  until  lately,  when 
we  secured  our  copy. 

So  also,  the  Frost  oration  is  very  scarce,  though  only  printed 
in  1891,  the  year  when  it  was  delivered  at  Oberlin  College. 

The  newspaper  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Withers  reminds 
us  that  there  can  now  be  but  very  few  survivors  of  the  memorable 
night  of  April  14,  1865. 

Mrs.  Johns'  book  is  by  no  means  as  well  known  as  it  should  be, 
and  we  have  therefore  reprinted  the  summary  of  it  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1914. 
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THE  CHICAGO  COPPERHEAD  CONVENTION 

THIS  pamphlet  contains  the  spirit  of  the  Chicago  "Demo- 
cratic" Convention.  If  it  contains  no  statements  that  if  the 
proposed  "Armistice  and  National  Convention"  expedients 
should  fail,  the  Democratic  party  would  put  down  the  rebellion, 
it  is  because,  from  first  to  last,  no  such  statements  were  made. 
They  would  have  been  firebrands  in  the  camp,  and  if  uttered  in 
the  Convention,  would  have  exploded  the  "Democracy"  into  two 
conflicting  factions.  They  uttered  no  word  of  approval  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  or  disapproval  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  blood  and 
crimes,  the  hardships  and  deprivations,  the  infringements  on  per- 
sonal liberty  which  we  all  endure,  were  not,  during  the  entire  sit- 
ting of  the  Convention,  once  charged  to  the  rebellion  or  its  leaders, 
but  were  by  every  speaker  charged  wholly,  fiercely  and  relentlessly 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  his  officers  and  armies.  Had 
the  Convention  been  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  not  a  word  need 
have  been  expunged. 

Further,  the  general  spirit  and  tone  of  the  Convention,  so  far 
from  looking  to  a  suppression  of  the  present  rebellion,  was  in  favor 
of  a  new  rebellion  against  the  Government  in  the  imagined  con- 
tingency of  "interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  ballot,"  at  the 
coming  election.  Very  few  of  the  speakers  closed  without  an  ex- 
hortation to  prepare  for  a  fight  this  fall.  As  nothing  had  occurred 
to  indicate  such  an  interference,  and  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  those 
who  met  in  this  Convention  to  compel  the  Government  to  put  forth 
its  armed  force,  by  themselves  inciting  disturbance,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  as  in  the  case  of  the  rebel  prophecies  of  disunion  four 
years  ago,  so  now,  what  these  prophets  so  unanimously  foresee 
they  have  determined  to  bring  to  pass.  Such  a  rebellion  would  re- 
unite them  for  the  time  in  aim  and  purpose  with  their  ancient  party 
allies,  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Southern  rebels.  It  would  remove 
the  seat  of  war  from  Atlanta,  Mobile,  and  Richmond,  to  Chicago, 
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New  York,  and  Boston.  It  would  set  the  people  of  the  Northern 
States  to  cutting  each  other's  throats,  to  send  August  Belmont's 
Confederate  stock  up  to  par,  and  to  establish  the  independence 
of  the  Rebellion. 

Such  was  the  tone  and  spirit  of  this  so-called  "Peace  Conven- 
tion." Vallandigham,  the  forerunner  in  the  crime  of  Northern 
Rebellion,  was  the  demi-god  of  the  occasion.  It  was  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  New  York  anti-draft  riots,  where  there  was  prodigious 
cheering  for  McClellan — so  here — and  from  the  same  class,  import- 
ed in  large  numbers  for  the  occasion.  They  were  not  the  peaceful 
citizens  of  this  nation — not  the  class  from  which  a  genuine  cry  for 
peace  could  ever  come.  They  were  for  peace  with  the  rebels  only 
because  they  were  for  the  rebels,  for  the  slavery  in  behalf  of  which 
they  rebelled,  for  the  secessionism  of  Calhoun  which  led  them  into 
the  rebellion,  and  for  that  gilded  sham  of  this  day — the  name  De- 
mocracy, which  has  thus  far  helped  the  rebellion  on  its  way.  Sym- 
pathizing thus  with  the  rebels,  they  demanded  peace  as  a  service 
to  their  friends — peace  with  the  country's  enemies,  and  war  against 
its  defenders.  In  one  breath  they  chaunted  the  evils  of  our  pre- 
sent war,  and  in  the  next  threatened  a  new  rebellion.  One  mo- 
ment they  talked  dolorously  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the 
next,  threatened  a  free  fight  against  us  in  our  own  streets,  which 
would  fill  every  American  heart  with  shame  and  dye  every  Ameri- 
can threshold  with  blood.  They  have  done  the  rebels  a  good  ser- 
vice. Had  they  met,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Democracy  of  the  North 
authoritatively  informed  the  country  that  the  seceders  must  sub- 
mit to  the  Government  or  be  crushed,  the  rebels  would  have  been 
more  discouraged  and  their  return  to  the  Union  more  hastened, 
than  by  the  most  sanguinary  defeat  on  the  battle-field.  As  it  is, 
the  emissaries  of  the  rebellion  in  Canada  telegraph,  "Platform  and 
Vice-President  satisfactory — Speeches  very  satisfactory." 

Republicans  and  Democrats  who  are  not  yet  willing  to  sur- 
render the  Union,  or  to  bring  about  another  rebellion  at  the  North 
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to  complicate  a  thousand  fold  the  settlement  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties, are  these  men  whose  speeches  are  so  very  satisfactory  to  the 
rebels,  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  destinies  of  the  country? 

That  there  might  be  no  dispute  about  the  correctness  of  the 
extracts  of  speeches  in  the  following  pages,  they  were  all  copied 
from  the  columns  of  the  Chicago  Times,  except  a  few  passages 
taken  from  the  Chicago  Tribune's  reports,  which  are  credited  to  it. 

The  Chicago  Times,  of  Aug.  25th,  stated  the  object  of  those 
attending  the  Convention  to  be,  to  make  it 

The  occasion  of  a  demonstration  of  democratic  power  and  earnestness  which  will  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  our  e 


We  also  learn  from  the  same  paper  that 

The  most  distinguished  Democrats  of  the  nation  will  address  the  people,  and  open  the 
campaign  in  the  Democratic  city  of  the  West. 

DR.   N.   S.   DAVISS  SPEECH 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  delegate  for  the  State  at  large  of 
Illinois,  delivered  one  of  the  most  moderate  addresses  made  during 
the  gathering  and  session  of  the  Convention,  before  the  Invincible 
Club,  Friday  evening,  Aug.  26th.  He  began  by  denying  that  slav- 
ery had  caused  the  war,  and  attributed  it  to  the  pride,  self-right- 
eousness and  Pharisaism  of  the  Christian  churches  of  the  North. 
These,  he  said,  had 

Corrupted  the  pure  religion  of  the  heart  and  substituted  for  it  a  bigoted  fanaticism  that 
stands  ready  to  wrap  itself  in  the  mantle  of  self-righteousness  and  arrogantly  exclaim  to  all 
who  do  not  obey  its  dictates,  "I  am  holier  than  thou."     [Much  applause]. 

In  this  view  Dr.  Davis  agrees  with  every  rebel  in  the  South. 
He  further  said: 

Fellow-citizens,  from  the  commencement  of  this  conflict  I  have,  for  one,  entirely  eschewed 
this  word  loyal  as  having  no  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  republican  people.  [Continued  ap- 
plause.]     ***** 

There  is  one  sense,  and  only  one,  in  which  the  word  has  any  legitimate  place  whatever 
among  a  republican  people.  It  is  the  last  and  most  insignificant  definition  that  is  given  to  it 
by  that  old  lexicographer,  Noah  Webster,  which  is,  "obedience  to  law;  faithfulness  to  law.', 

87 
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In  that  meaning  of  the  term  it  may  be  used  by  a  republican  people.  But,  if  you  attach  that 
meaning  to  the  term,  who  are  the  loyal  party?  With  that  meaning  to  it,  of  the  American  people 
who  are  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic? 
Who  and  what  party,  in  spirit,  in  temper,  and  in  acts,  have  trampled,  not  only  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  the  Constitution  itself,  under  their  feet?  Who  are  the  men  that  have  thus  trampled 
law  and  the  Constitution  under  their  feet?  Are  they  in  the  Democratic  party?  Are  they  in 
the  great  conservative  portion  of  the  American  people? 

Dr.  Davis  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  carried  every  Democratic  State  in  the  Union  into  the 
rebellion,  or  else  he  is  not  aware  that  to  secede  from  the  Union  and 
make  war  upon  it  with  half  a  million  of  men,  as  the  Democrats  of 
the  South  have  done,  is  unconstitutional.  With  these  facts  be- 
fore his  mind  he  could  hardly  ask  the  question,  "Who  are  the  men 
that  have  thus  trampled  law  and  the  Constitution  under  their  feet? 
Are  they  in  the  Democratic  party? 

VALLANDIGHAM'S   FIRST   SPEECH 

The  Chicago  Times,  of  Aug.  27th,  in  its  prelude  to  Vallandig- 
ham's  speech,  alluding  to  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  Court  House 
Square,  says: 

No  wonder,  then,  that  thousands  of  people  were  anxious,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  crisis 
that  is  now  passing,  to  hear  the  sound  truths  and  immaculate  teachings  of  the  old  Democracy. 

Vallandigham  said: 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  government  in  the  world.  Governments  founded  on  the 
idea  of  coercion,  and  governments  founded  on  consent.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
which  we  owe  our  national  existence — the  charter  in  which  is  laid  down  the  principles  on  which 
our  Government  is  founded — declares  that  all  just  governments  rest  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Other  governments,  in  other  ages  and  in  other  countries,  have  been  founded  on  the 
idea  of  coercion,  and  look  to  bayonets,  cannon,  the  sword,  to  enforce  the  edicts  of  the  rulers  as 
against  the  people,  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  people  who 
are  called  their  subjects.  Governments  founded  on  consent,  on  the  other  hand,  rely  on  the 
instrumentalities  of  freedom,  free  speech,  free  press,  free  assemblages  of  the  people,  a  free  ballot- 
box  under  which  executive  officers  and  legislators  are  elected  to  make  laws  and  execute,  the 
laws  so  made,  and  those  only. 

Such  governments  repudiate  the  idea  of  coercion  and  arms,  relying  only  on  the  coercion 
of  law  and  of  public  opinion.  This  is  the  only  coercion  rightfully  to  be  exercised  in  a  govern- 
ment founded  like  ours  on  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Vallandigham  here  propounds  the  Fourierite  and  Utopian 
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idea  of  a  government  based  on  moral  suasion  without  the  use  of 
force.  Because  our  Government  is  founded  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  he  infers  that  it  must  govern  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
disobedient.  But  while  our  written  constitutions  and  our  univer- 
sal suffrage  and  free  elections  attest  that  our  Government  derives 
all  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  our  penal  laws, 
criminal  courts,  jails,  penitentiaries,  prisons  and  gallows  equally 
show  that  one  of  the  very  powers  which  the  Government  derives 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  is  the  power  to  coerce  the  dis- 
obedient and  rebellious. 

WENTWORTH'S   REPLY   TO   VALLANDIGHAM 

Hon.  John  Wentworth,  widely  known  as  an  olden-time  Demo- 
crat of  the  days  of  Jackson,  now  a  supporter  of  the  Administration, 
at  the  close  of  Vallandigham's  speech,  addressed  the  following 
triumphant  refutation  of  his  heresies  to  the  same  audience.  We 
quote  from  the  Tribune  report: 

But  Vallandigham  told  you  that  the  Government  could  never  be  held  together  by  coercive 
force,  that  power  brought  to  apply  on  the  unruly  could  never  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Was 
there  ever  a  greater  heresy  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  man?  No  coercion!  Why,  gentlemen, 
the  coercive  power  of  Government  is  the  only  safety  and  salvation  of  society.  No  government, 
no  community  can  exist  an  hour,  without  it.  It  was  the  weakness  of  the  Articles  of  the  Old 
Confederation  that  they  conferred  no  coercive  power,  and  the  statesmen  of  that  day  saw  the 
pressing  necessity  of  the  new  Constitution.  Take  to-day  from  muncipal  and  governmental 
organization  the  power  of  coercion,  and  society  goes  at  once  into  anarchy  and  chaos.  The 
weak  would  become  the  immediate  prey  of  the  strong,  and  might  would  indeed  become  right. 
I  have  been  told  that  there  are  those  who  would  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  gathering  in  this  city. 
We,  the  authorities  of  the  city,  coerce  them  into  respect  for  law.  Surely  you  would  not  de- 
nounce coercion.  That  glorious  old  war-horse  of  Democracy,  General  Jackson,  from  whose 
lips  I  inhaled  the  pure  inspiration  of  Democracy,  and  at  whose  feet  I  received  the  first  lessons 
of  political  and  governmental  duty,  was  gloriously  free  from  this  modern  heresy.  His  cele- 
brated proclamation  against  the  nullifiers,  in  which  "coercion"  gleamed  and  glistened  in  every 
line,  will  give  him  a  name  and  an  immortality  in  history,  when  the  maligners  and  denunciators 
of  his  policy  shall  have  been  forgotten.  I  therefore  stand  for  General  Jackson  and  against 
Vallandigham.     Will  you  stand  for  Vallandigham  and  against  General  Jackson? 

Compare  Vallandigham's  language  with  Art.  1,  Sec.  8,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  authorizing  the  Government 
"to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  "to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
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militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and 
repel  invasions."     Would  he  suppress  a  rebellion  by  an  opinion? 

Vallandigham  continues : 

Much  more  is  this  true  of  a  federative  system.  States  leagued  and  united  together  to  make 
one  common  government  made  by  independent  sovereignities  who  have  delegated  certain  por- 
tions of  their  power  to  their  common  agent  for  the  purpose  of  their  common  good.  For  three 
fourths  of  a  century  such  a  Government  existed  in  the  United  States,  and  still  survives  on  parch- 
ment, but  not  in  reality.  Three  years  ago  a  party  whose  distinctive  motto  was  free  speech,  a 
free  press,  and  free  men,  obtained  power  in  this  land.  Soon  after  a  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
they  began  immediately  to  depart  from  the  idea  of  a  coercion  of  opinion  or  coercion  of  law, 
and  resorted  to  a  coercion  of  force;  first,  as  against  States,  contrary  to  the  very  idea  upon  which 
our  Federal  Union  was  founded,  and  in  derogation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  free 
government.  Next — and  naturally  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  first  violation — those 
who  obtained  power  through  your  suffrages  began  the  coercion  of  force  against  those  who  still 
adhered  to  the  Government  and  recognized  them  as  agents  of  it. 

Vallandigham  here  says  the  war  broke  out  after  Mr.  Lincoln 
obtained  power.  Compare  with  this  the  following  statement  from 
the  Southern  history  of  the  war,  written  by  Pollard,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Examiner,  a  good  "Democratic"  authority: 

On  the  incoming  of  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  rival 
Government  of  the  South  had  perfected  its  organization;  Fort  Moultrie  and  Castle  Pinckney 
had  been  captured  by  the  South  Carolina  troops;  Fort  Pulaski,  the  defense  of  Savannah,  had 
been  taken;  the  arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon,  Alabama,  with  20,000  stand  of  arms,  had  been  seized 
by  the  Alabama  troops;  Fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile  Bay,  had  been  taken;  Forts ]Jackson,  St.  Philip, 
and  Pike,  New  Orleans,  had  been  captured  by  the  Louisiana  troops;  the  Pensacola  navy-yard 
and  Forts  Barrancas  and  McRea  had  been  taken,  and  the  siege  of  Fort  Pickens  commenced; 
the  Baton  Rouge  Arsenal  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Louisiana  troops;  the  New  Orleans  Mint 
and  custom-house  had  been  taken;  the  Little  Rock  Arsenal  had  been  seized  by  the  Arkansas 
troops;  and  on  the  16th  of  February,  General  Twiggs  had  transferred  the  public  property  in 
Texas  to  the  State  authorities. 

Val  andigham  asks: 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  his  (Lincoln's)  Administration? 
Contrast  it  with  the  condition  of  things  now.  Then  we  had  peace,  now  cruel  war;  then  Union 
with  all  its  blessings,  now  disunion  with  all  its  horrors;  then  the  Constitution  maintained  which 
our  fathers  pronounced,  and  we  in  our  day  and  generation,  too,  as  the  consummation  of  human 
wisdom;  that  Constitution  now  lies  prostrate  under  the  heels  of  despotic  power. 

Yes,  "What  was  the  condition  of  the  country"  when  commit- 
ted to  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln?  It  was  rent  in  twain 
by  the  party  to  which  Vallandigham  belongs. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  found  two  governments  in  full  blast;  Buchanan 
at  the  head  of  one  and  Davis  at  the  head  of  the  other.  He  found 
two  Constitutions  in  force,  the  Federal  and  Confederate.  He 
found  eight  States  fully  seceded  three  more  almost  out,  and  two 
more  preparing  to  follow  the  eleven  elopers  He  found  half  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  hands  op  the  Confederates, 
with  their  Capital  established  at  Montgomery.  He  found  this 
insurgent  Government  busy  organizing  an  army  and  a  navy,  build- 
ing forts,  drilling  troops,  and  collecting  taxes.  He  found  the  ar- 
mories and  arsenals  of  the  Federal  Government  plundered  of  their 
contents,  and  the  Treasury  robbed  of  its  last  dollar.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office,  the  "Democratic  party"  had  scut- 
tled and  plundered  the  ship  of  State.  The  Union  was  dissolved 
as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  that  party  to  dissolve  it.  When  he 
entered  the  White  House  he  found  awaiting  him  three  plenipoten- 
tiaries from  Jeff.  Davis  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  in  behalf 
of  the  "Southern  Confederacy!"  They  did  not  deign  to  ask  for 
recognition  of  rebel  independence.  They  considered  that  already 
settled.  Such  was  the  Union  work  of  this  "glorious  Democratic" 
party ;  and  now  the  leaders  of  the  Northern  wing  ask  to  be  restored 
to  power,  in  order  that  they  may  complete  their  scheme  of  dis- 
union by  establishing  a  Northwestern  Confederacy  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Union. 

Vallandigham,  with  sublime  impudence,  actually  arraigns  the 
President  for  not  having,  against  this  most  active  resistance,  re- 
store the  Union: 

I  speak  freely  of  the  President  as  one  who  asks  me  for  my  vote.  I  tell  him  no,  you  have 
not  discharged  the  duty  for  which  you  were  elected.  You  have  not  so  administered  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  advance  its  prosperity.  You  have  not,  as  you  promised  us,  restored  the  Union  of 
these  States,  preserved  the  Constitution  given  into  your  hands  for  keeping.    Whose  fault  is  ij? 

It  is  the  fault  of  James  Buchanan  and  the  "Democratic  party" 
who  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  rebellion  assisted  it  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  stripping  the  North  of  120,000  stand  of  arms 
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to  send  to  the  rebels,  and  denying  that  the  Government  had  any 
right  but  to  submit  to  be  coerced  by  rebels  into  its  own  dissolution 
and  destruction. 

Vallandigham  wants  the  war  stopped: 

If  you  would  have  peace,  abandon  that  idea  of  coercion,  come  back  again  to  compromise 
and  conciliation;  instead  of  war  let  us  have  reason,  argument,  deliberation;  let  us  have  the  as- 
semblage of  a  convention  of  the  States  to  consider  this  great  question.  Instead  of  the  experi- 
ment of  war  let  us  have  the  experiment  of  peace.  From  military  appliances,  let  us  look  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  the  acquirements  of  statesmanship.  Through  these  alone  will  you  reach  the 
highway  of  public  prosperity. 

How  is  peace  to  be  secured  except  by  conquering  the  rebellion? 
Before  a  convention  there  must  be  an  armistice.  But  Vallandig- 
ham did  not  inform  his  audience  how  the  armistice  is  to  be  brought 
about,  nor  how  a  convention  is  to  be  legally  constituted  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  States  in  rebellion.  Does  he  propose  to 
withdraw  all  our  forces  from  the  field  now  that,  after  a  hard  and 
exhausting  campaign,  they  stand  on  the  very  margin  of  final  suc- 
cess? Does  he  propose  that  we  shall  abandon  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee,  Northern  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware?  Must  we  surrender  back  to  the  hands  of 
the  very  men  from  whose  bloody  gripe  they  have  just  been  rescued, 
Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  Port  Royal,  Norfolk,  Fortress  Monroe, 
Forts  St.  Philip,  Morgan,  Gaines,  Roanoke,  Donelson,  Island  No. 
10,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Wheeling,  New  Orleans,  Balti- 
more, Nashville,  Atlanta,  and  Washington — in  short,  all  places  and 
territory  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line?  Must  our  fleets  be 
withdrawn  and  the  blockade  raised  in  order  that  the  rebels  may 
sell  their  cotton  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  renewal  of  the  war? 

Must  Sherman  retrace  the  five  hundred  miles  of  his  advance, 
and  thus  admit  that  a  campaign  as  arduous  and  brilliant  as  any  on 
record  has  been  after  all  but  a  fool's  errand?  Must  Grant,  after 
losing  fifty  thousand  men  in  winning  his  hold  of  Richmond,  send 
his  noble  soldiers  back  to  Washington,  in  order  to  have  it  all  to  do 
over  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  months?     Yet  this  is  what  an 
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armistice  implies;  this  is  what  the  rebel  writers  with  one  accord  de- 
mand; this  is  what  their  authorities  make  the  single  condition. 
Jeff.  Davis  declared,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  Colonel 
Jacques,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  negotiate  until  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Confederacy  had  been  recognized. 

VALLANDIGHAM'S   PLAN   FOR   RESTORING   THE   UNION 

I  believe  it  possible  to  rebuild  the  edifice  so  that  it  shall  be  grander,  more  glorious,  and  more 
powerful  than  even  as  our  fathers  erected  it.     [Cheers.] 

What  Vallandigham  regarded  as  a  grander  and  more  glorious 
Union  than  that  which  our  fathers  erected,  we  may  infer  from  his 
plan  proposed  in  1860,  of  dividing  the  Union  into  four  sections: 
the  States  east  of  and  including  Pennsylvania  to  form  one  section, 
"The  North;"  the  States  thence  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
form  another,  "The  West;"  the  slave  States  to  form  "The  South," 
and  the  Pacific  States  to  form  the  Pacific  section.  Each  of  these 
sections  should  vote  separately,  and  the  vote  of  all  should  be  neces- 
sary to  any  act  or  election.  This  would  be  a  practical  dissolution 
of  the  Union  into  four  confederacies.  It  was  Calhoun's  plan  for 
enabling  the  minority  to  rule  the  majority. 

SENATOR   RICHARDSON'S   SLANDERS 

Senator  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  spoke  at  Bryan  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  August  26th.     We  extract  from  the  Times  the  following: 

To  re-elect  Mr.  Lincoln  is  to  accept  four  years  more  of  war,  four  years  more  of  trouble,  of 
disaster,  of  woe,  of  lamentations,  of  ruin  to  the  country.  [Applause]  To  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  accept  the  nominee  of  the  Chicago  Convention  [cheers]  is  to  bring  peace  and  harmony  and 
concord  and  union  to  these  States.     [Loud  applause.] 

But  these  Republicans  say  they  would  be  very  much  disgraced  if  they  were  to  propose 
terms  of  settlement  with  rebels  with  arms  in  their  hands.  These  -people  with  arms  in  their  hands 
are  the  very  people  I  want  to  settle  with.     I  am  not  afraid  of  a  man  if  he  has  no  arms. 

RICHARDSON   CALLS   OUR   SOLDIERS   HIRELING   HESSIANS 

Fellow-citizens,  I  ask  you  to  turn  back  in  history  and  tell  me  where  it  was  that  ever  hired 
soldiers  conquered  a  peace.  When  the  Goth  and  Vandal  overran  Rome,  and  the  people  turned 
out  from  motives  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  they  drove  them  back.  For  a  hundred 
years  the  Goth  and  Vandal  attempted  to  overrun  Rome.  But  after  a  while  the  people  became 
enervated,  and  they  hired,  as  we  are  hiring  now,  the  soldier  to  fight  their  battles,  and  they  were 
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conquered.  I  might  run  this  parallel  through  history,  but  I  will  give  but  one  other  example. 
During  the  American  Revolution,  when  the  people  of  England  desired  to  prevent  this  country 
from  sepaating  from  them,  and  when  they  turned  out  their  own  people  into  the  army  they  took 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  fact  the 
entire  coast.  But  when  the  feeling  changed  towards  us,  and  the  King  of  England  was  com- 
pelled to  hire  Hessians  to  come  here  and  fight  us,  we  whipped  them.  You  cannot  win 
victories  with  hired  soldiers.  They  must  be  moved  by  a  higher  motive  and  purer  patriotism 
than  the  mere  love  of  the  dollar  they  receive  for  their  services. 

The  gallant  and  patriotic  soldiers  of  the  Union  are  here  de- 
famed as  "hireling  Hessians;"  their  defeat  predicted  and  desired, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  rebels  taken  for  granted,  "Out  of  the  full- 
ness of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  At  the  very  moment  this 
old  rebel  sympathizer  was  proclaiming  that  the  rebellion  could  not 
be  subdued,  one-half  of  it  had  been  crushed,  and  the  residue  was 
tottering,  notwithstanding  the  aid  and  comfort  given  to  the  insur- 
gents by  such  men  as  the  speaker. 

DEWITT,   OF   NEW   YORK,   STIGMATISES   THE   BRAVE   POTOMAC   ARMY 

Mr.  Dewitt,  of  New  York,  addressed  a  crowd  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Sherman  House: 

Speaking  of  the  achievements  of  our  armies,  the  speaker  said,  when  that  grand  army  that 
had  crossed  the  Rapidan  under  Gen.  Grant  had  failed,  what  could  be  expected  of  an  army  of 
conscripts,  hirelings  and  negroes?  [Cheers  and  cries  of  "Nothing."]  Men  taken  from  new 
emigrants  just  arrived  upon  our  soil;  men  torn  unwillingly  from  their  homes  and  forced  into 
the  ranks,  and  untutored  Africans — those  were  the  men  before  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and 
what  could  be  expected  of  them,  when  a  grand  army  of  chosen  men  had  failed  to  accomplish 
good. 

A   HISSING   REPTILE 

S.  S.  Cox,  who  is  known  to  be  the  most  intimate  and  confiden- 
tial friend  of  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  among  political  men,  and  next  to 
Belmont,  the  leading  wire-puller  for  his  nomination,  made  the  fol- 
lowing speech,  as  reported  in  the  Chicago  Times: 

Senator  Cox  being  introduced,  said  he  did  not  want  to  use  any  harsh  language  towards  Old 
Abe.  [Cries  of  "give  it  to  him."]  He  had  attempted  in  his  own  city,  a  few  weeks  since,  to 
show,  in  a  very  quiet  way,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  deluged  the  country  with  blood,  created 
a  debt  of  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  sacrificed  two  millions  of  human  lives,  and  filled 
the  land  with  grief  and  mourning. 

A  pious  man,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  his  remarks,  sang  out,  "G — d  d n  him." 

He  did  not  agree  with  his  pious  friend.     He  hoped  God  would  have  mercy  on  Abraham 
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Lincoln,  but  at  the  November  election,  the  people  would  damn  him  to  immortal  infamy.  [Im- 
mense cheering.] 

One  of  our  friends,  Judge  Hall,  had  been  arrested  in  Missouri  a  short  time  since,  because 
he  happened  to  say  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  no  greater  enemy  to  the  Constitution  than  Lin- 
coln. He  (the  speaker)  would  say  it  boldly;  let  them  arrest  him.  [Cheers  and  cries,  "they 
dare  not."] 

The  speaker  concluded  by  recapitulating  the  infamous  actions  of  the  President;  showed 
how  he  had  exercised  fraud  to  overpower  and  defeat  the  purposes  of  loyal  people,  and  said  Re- 
publicans, Wade  and  Davis,  not  Democrats,  were  his  accusers.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  join 
in  the  grand  determination  to  remove  the  despot  from  the  place  which  he  was  unfit  to  fill. 

The  report  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  adds  the  following: 

For  less  offenses  than  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  guilty  of,  the  English  people  had  chopped  off 
the  head  of  the  first  Charles.  In  his  opinion,  Lincoln  and  Davis  ought  to  be  brought  to  the 
same  block  together.  The  other  day  they  arrested  a  friend  of  his,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Missouri,  for  saying,  in  private  conversation,  that  Lincoln  was  no  better  than  Jeff.  Davis.  He 
was  ready  to  say  the  same  now  here  in  Chicago.  Let  the  minions  of  the  Administration  ob- 
ject if  they  dare. 

He  asked,  did  they  want  the  whole  country  mortgaged  for  the  freedom  of  the  negro? 

He  would  be  entirely  willing  to  mortgage  the  whole  country 
to  pay  Jeff.  Davis's  debt  incurred  in  securing  the  slavery  of  the 
negro. 

If  this  war  was  to  continue  four  years  longer,  where  would  we  bring  up? 

He  might  have  asked,  if  this  war  should  continue  one  year 
longer,  where  would  the  Rebels  bring  up? 

STAMBAUGH   PREFERS   DISUNION   TO   THE   FREEDOM   OF   SLAVES 

Mr.  Stambaugh,  a  delegate  from  Ohio,  said,  "that  if  he  was  called  upon  to  elect  between 
the  freedom  of  the  nigger  and  disunion  and  separation,  he  should  choose  the  latter.  [Cheers.] 
Bayonets  and  cannon,  and  above  all,  negro  emancipation,  cannot  conquer  a  permanent  peace." 
His  plan  for  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  was  an  armistice,  and  an  arrangement  for  a  joint 
convention,  in  which  to  talk  over  and  arrange  all  family  grievances.  He  was  certain  that  in 
Ohio  the  entire  community  were  in  favor  of  peace. 

HE   ADVOCATES   REPUDIATION 

One  reason  why  the  Democrats  should  support  the  candidate  of  the  Convention,  whoever 
he  might  be,  was,  that  they  might  search  hell  over  and  they  could  not  find  a  worse  President 
than  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  this  war  is  over,  he  would  not  give  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  the 
5 .  20s  and  the  10 .  40s  now  hoarded  by  the  rich. 

JUDGE   ALEXANDER   WANTS   AN   ARMISTICE 

Judge  Alexander,  of  Kentucky,  was  then  introduced.     After  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
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he  said,  "was  the  Constitution  to  be  restored  by  the  party  in  power?  [Cries  of  'No,  no.']  Was 
it  to  be  restored  by  a  continuance  of  the  war?  [Cries  of  'No.']  Since  they  could  not  do  it  by 
shedding  blood,  he  would  ask,  how  were  they  to  obtain  peace?  They  had  tried  the  bayonet 
and  failed,  and  they  would  now  try  the  ballot,  because  with  it  they  would  drive  out  Lincoln 
and  his  minions.  In  order  to  stop  the  war  they  must  have  an  armistice,  to  be  followed  by  a 
convention  of  all  the  States.  No  war  had  ever  been  settled  except  by  compromise,  from  the 
time  [in]  which  Moses  fought  the  Amalekites  down  to  the  present  day.  If  they  did  not  believe 
this,  then  they  must  believe  that  the  physical  powers  were  superior  to  the  mental  powers,  and 
if  such  were  the  case,  then  they  had  better  leave  the  abode  of  civilization  and  go  forth  to  the  wild 
prairies  to  live.  [Cheers.]  He  could  tell  them  that  Kentucky  would  stand  by  the  nominee 
of  the  Convention.  [Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.]  He  felt  assured  that  the  proper  plat- 
form would  be  submitted,  and  would  contain  a  plan  for  an  armistice  and  a  convention  of  States. 
Then  their  grief  and  sorrows  would  pass  away,  and  the  people  would  cry  'Let  us  have  peace.'  " 
[Cheers.]  He  concluded  by  relating  a  couple  of  anecdotes  which  created  much  laughter.  One 
of  them  had  reference  to  the  opinion  of  a  Kentucky  gentleman  who  thought  that  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  so  fond  of  the  negro,  he  should  have  one  of  the  slain  ones  skinned  and  made  into  a  pair 
of  moccasins  for  his  daily  wear. 

COL.    CARR   ON   BUCHANAN   AND   LINCOLN 

Col.  Carr  was  then  introduced.  He  said  he  considered  this  one  of  the  proudest  days  in 
American  history.  Between  three  and  four  years  ago  the  Republican  party  had  met  to  nom- 
inate a  person  for  President,  and  selected  a  citizen  of  Illinois.  It  was  not  the  first  time  a  king 
had  been  deposed  and  a  fool  put  in  his  place.  In  former  times,  kings  had  kept  fools  to  keep 
from  wearying,  but  this  was  the  first  country  that  had  elected  a  fool  to  reign  over  it.  [Cheers 
and  laughter.] 

Saturday,  August  27. 

The  Chicago  Times  says,  of  the  meetings  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  which  were  largely  attended  as  well  by  the  peace  sympa- 
thizers and  "plug  uglies"  of  the  whole  country,  as  by  those  curious 
to  hear  what  the  friends  of  peace  with  the  rebels,  and  war  with  the 
Government,  had  to  say: 

The  demonstration  last  night  was  not  a  meeting  merely;  it  was  a  whole  constellation  of 
meetings.  The  grand  centre  of  the  city — Randolph,  Clark,  Washington,  and  La  Salle  streets, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Court  House — and  the  Court  House  Square,  presented  one  solid  mass  of 
human  beings.  And  these  were  independent  of  the  crowds  that  had  assembled  in  other  parts 
of  the  city — in  the  Democratic  Invincible  Club  Hall,  in  Bryan  Hall,  and  in  the  remote  streets. 
From  7  until  10  o'clock,  there  were  continual,  unbroken  columns  pouring  from  all  directions 
towards  the  Court  House,  and  the  adjacent  thoroughfares. 

During  the  entire  evening  there  were,  at  all  times,  five  speakers  holding  forth  to  thousands 
of  assembled  citizens,  and  almost  within  the  sound  of  each  other's  voices.  The  number  of 
people  composing  the  grand  nucleus  of  the  entire  assemblage,  was  at  no  time  during  the  even- 
ing estimated  at  less  than  forty  thousand,  even  by  the  most  scrupulous. 
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THE   OLD   THREAT 

Hon.  H.  S.  Orton,  of  Wisconsin,  repeats  the  old  Southern 
threat — "Elect  us  or  we'll  split  you:" 

The  fanaticism  of  the  North  conjoined  with  the  fanaticism  of  the  South  has  run  its  course, 
and  it  is  for  us,  the  conservative  masses  of  the  United  States,  to  say  whether  it  shall  longer  pre- 
vail, or  whether  the  Government,  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  shall  be  preserved  and  re- 
sume their  sway.  On  this  Convention  and  the  one  to  follow  it,  hangs  the  fate  of  this  great 
Republic.  Bear  it  in  mind  and  recollect  it  well  and  solemnly  that  on  these  Conventions  rests 
the  fate  of  this  Union.  And  what  is  involved  in  that?  To  an  American  everything — life,  pro- 
perty, all  the  endearments  of  home  and  society — everything  that  Americans  hold  dear. 

In  Wisconsin  Lincoln  has  no  party  left,  except  himself  and  his  officers  and  satraps — that 
is  all  there  is  left  of  them.  I  pledge  you  my  word  it  is  all  that  is  left  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin — • 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the  assessors  and  their  dependents,  are  all  the  strength  that  Abe 
Lincoln  has  in  these  free  States.  And  they  are  to  rule  over  us.  Are  you  going  to  submit  to  it? 
[Cries  of  "No."] 

Like  Mark  Antony  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar  he  "would 
not  stir  up  their  minds  and  hearts  to  sudden  mutiny." 

I  do  not  countenance  forcible  resistance  to  any  law.  I  am  an  advocate  of  law.  In  18fi0, 
I  did  not  have  the  honor  to  vote  for  that  great  and  good  man  whose  spirit  now  rests  in  God, 
Mr.  Douglas  [Cheers.];  but  I  voted  for  Bell  and  Everett,  and  to-day  I  don't  know  which  of 
them  is  the  best  off.  Bell  has  gone  over  to  the  secessionists,  and  Everett  has  gone  over  to  the 
abolitionists,  and  I  am  without  candidates  to-day,  and  I  don't  know  which  of  them  has  gone 
into  the  worst  company.     [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

Neither  he  nor  the  South  will  return  to  the  old  Union  if  slavery 
is  destroyed: 

You  want  the  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  a  return  of  the  old  Union.  Where 
is  the  old  Union?  A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour!  We  want  a  return  to  it  with  the 
Constitution,  but  not  otherwise.  After  every  right  established  by  our  fathers  was  broken 
down  and  destroyed  would  I  return  to  it?     Or  would  the  South  return  it? 

Resistance  to  the  draft  will  save  slavery — save  the  South — and 
set  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  back  to  the  firmament  once  more. 

Now  is  the  time  to  return  to  the  right  path.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  draft — and  God 
bless  the  draft,  it  is  the  best  argument  that  has  ever  been  addressed  to  the  American  people. 
It  proves  that  we  have  touched  bottom,  we  have  got  a  realizing  sense  that  we  have  got  nearly 
to  the  last  ditch,  the  last  man,  and  the  last  dollar.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  time  stop  and  save 
your  Government;  for  if  it  is  gone  now  it  is  gone  forever,  and  there  is  a  future  of  darkness  and 
gloom.  The  stars  of  heaven  are  blotted  out,  the  moon  will  refuse  to  shine,  the  sun  will  r>se  no 
more  in  the  fair  firmament  of  the  American  Republic! 

07 
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WHAT   YOUNG    MORRIS   KETCHUM   SAID 

Young  Ketchum  of  New  York,  son  of  the  pro-slavery  banker, 
had  no  confidence  in  Democratic  principles  or  professions,  and 
said : 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  want  our  man  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  are  sick  of  platforms.  We  have  not  had  a  platform  for  eight  years  given  to 
us  by  either  side  which  has  been  maintained  after  its  adoption.  And  though  we  approve  of  the 
motto,  "principles,  not  men,"  yet  we  feel  that  we  have  been  so  often  deceived  that  we  now  want 
a  man  who  shall  be  a  principle  in  himself,  and  whose  principles  we  are  willing  to  support.  We 
want  to  elect  a  man  who  will  say  to  the  South,  "Come  back,  we  will  restore  to  you  every  Con- 
stitutional privilege,  every  guarantee  that  you  ever  possessed;  your  rights  shall  no  longer  be 
invaded;  we  will  wipe  out  the  emancipation  proclamation;  we  will  sweep  away  this  confiscation 
act;  all  that  we  ask  of  you  is  to  come  back  and  live  with  us  on  the  old  terms.  We  are  both  tired 
and  weary,  and  want  to  live  together  again." 

But  suppose  the  rebels  refuse  to  come  back  on  any  terms — 
they  have  a  million  times  declared  they  never  would  voluntarily 
return.  What  then?  Has  all  the  fighting  to  be  done  over  again? 
Young  Ketchum  was  candid  enough  to  state  the  consequence  of 
allowing  the  Union  to  be  divided.     He  said: 

"This  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved."  God  Almighty  set  t lie  seal  of  Union  on  this 
land  when  he  poured  the  mighty  waters  of  that  great  river  through  this  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  was  his  seal  that  the  land  should  never  be  divided.  You 
may  separate  to-morrow  and  recognize  them  as  an  independent  nation,  but  let  me  tell  you  that 
before  five  or  ten  years  have  rolled  over  your  heads,  you  would  have  the  same  war,  bloody,  bit- 
ter, and  everlasting  as  now. 

This  is  what  Ketchum  said.  Now  listen  to  what  Jeff.  Davis 
says.  In  this  late  conversation  with  Col.  Jacques*  and  James  R. 
Gilmore,f  he  said: 

I  tried  all  in  my  power  to  avert  this  war.  I  saw  it  coming,  and  for  twelve  years  [it  was  not 
Lincoln  then,  that  caused  the  war,]  I  worked  night  and  day  to  prevent  it,  but  I  could  not. 
The  North  was  mad  and  blind;  it  would  not  let  us  govern  ourselves,  and  so  the  war  came,  and 
now  it  must  go  on,  till  the  last  man,  of  this  generation  falls  in  his  track,  and  his  children  seize 
his  musket  and  fighl  his  bailies,  unless  you  acknowledge  our  rights  of  self-government.  We 
are  not  fighting  for  slavery.  We  are  fighting  for  independence — and  that  or  extermination  we  will 
have. 

What  good  will  "wiping  out  the  emancipation  proclamation," 

Mames  H.  Jaquess—  Col.  73d  Illinois. 
f'Edmund  Kirke." 
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and  "sweeping  away  the  confiscation  act"  effect  towards  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Union? 

But  tell  me,  said  Davis,  are  the  terms  you  have  named — emancipation,  no  confiscation, 
and  universal  amnesty — the  terms  which  Mr.  Lincoln  authorized  you  to  offer  us? 

No,  sir:  replied  Col.  Jacques,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  authorize  me  to  offer  you  any  terms. 
But  I  think  both  he  and  the  Northern  people,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  would  assent  to  some  such 
conditions. 

But,  replied  Mr.  Davis,  amnesty,  sir,  applies  to  criminals.  We  have  committed  no  crime. 
Confiscation  is  of  no  account  unless  you  can  enforce  it.  And  emancipation!  You  have  al- 
ready emancipated  nearly  a  million  of  our  slaves — and  if  you  will  take  care  of  them,  you  may 
emancipate  the  rest.  I  had  a  few  when  the  war  began.  I  was  of  some  use  to  them;  they  never 
were  of  any  to  me.  Against  their  will  you  emancipated  them,  and  you  may  emancipate  every 
negro  in  the  Confederacy,  but  we  will  be  free!  We  will  govern  ourselves.  We  will  do  it  if  we 
have  to  see  every  Southern  plantation  sacked,  and  every  Southern  city  in  flames. 

Well,  sir,  said  Col.  Jacques,  be  that  as  it  may,  if  I  understand  you,  the  dispute  between 
your  Government  and  ours  is  narrowed  down  to  this:  Union  or  disunion. 

Yes;  or  to  put  it  otherwise:  independence  or  subjugation. 

Then  the  two  Governments  are  irreconcilably  apart.  They  have  no  alternative  but  to 
fight  it  out. 

BITTER   DENUNCIATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT- 
ENCOURAGEMENT  TO   REBELS 

Mr.  Romeyn,  of  New  York  said: 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  violated,  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  sacred  rights  of  man.  He  pro- 
poses to  liberate  the  slaves  of  the  South  and  turn  them  upon  the  North  to  live  in  idleness  and 
vagrancy,  and  become  paupers  and  burdens  to  society.  He  refuses  to  allow  the  Southern 
States  their  constitutional  rights  even  if  they  returned  to  the  Union.  The  South  will  never 
submit  to  such  terms,  nor  would  the  North  under  similiar  circumstances. 

What  constitutional  right  did  the  "South"  not  enjoy  before 
secession?  Is  it  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  States  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  enforce  the  Constitution  and  the  laws? 

REED  OPPOSES  THE   DRAFT 

Hon.  James  H.  Reed,  of  Indiana,  opposes  the  draft: 

He  advocates  the  policy  of  making  an  immediate  call  upon  the  President  to  withhold  the 
order  for  this  draft.  If  a  refusal  came  to  such  an  appeal,  then  would  the  President  be  damned 
to  eternal  infamy  and,  if  the  draft  should  be  so  suspended  then  the  people  voting  upon  it  would, 
by  ten  to  one,  declare  against  it.  The  will  of  the  people  is  declared  for  peace,  and,  in  this  de- 
claration there  is  nothing  tending  to  folly,  inasmuch  as  in  the  coming  election  they  intend  to 
oust  the  incumbents  of  office,  and  to  inaugurate  a  rule  which  will  bring  peace  and  prosperity 
once  more  to  this  land. 

99 
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Reed  says  the  rebels  are  not  rebels,  but  have  already  estab- 
lished their  independence: 

No  longer  could  we  term  the  war  a  war  of  rebellion.  Treated  as  belligerents,  with  the 
courtesies  of  a  public  enemy,  the  people  of  the  South  have  ceased  to  be  in  arms  as  rebels,  and 
have  established  themselves  as  a  government.  To  maintain  the  power  thus  established,  unless 
a  course  of  conciliation  were  opened  to  them,  they  would  exert  every  effort. 

The  Chicago  Times  thus  introduces  its  report  of  Rynders' 
speech: 

THE   INVINCIBLE   CLUB 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  the  hall  of  the  Democratic  Invincible  Club,  corner  of  Clark 
and  Monroe  streets,  was  filled  with  a  most  enthusiastic  audience  to  listen  to  an  address  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  by  Captain  Isaiah  Rynders,  the  well-known  President  of  the  Empire 
Democratic  Club  of  New  York. 

This  Club,  composed  of  the  New  York  fighting  men  and  "shoul- 
der-hitters," was  organized  to  decide  who  should  speak  and  vote. 
Before  the  Metropolitan  Police  existed  in  New  York,  its  business 
was  to  bully  moderate  citizens  away  from  the  polls,  to  enable  paid 
voters  to  "vote  early  and  often,"  to  send  reinforcements  of  voters 
to  weak  points  of  the  Democratic  line,  whether  in  Maine,  Connec- 
ticut, or  Pennsylvania,  It  not  only  prevented  Garrison  and 
Phillips  from  speaking  in  New  York  City,  but  shut  the  mouths  of 
bolting  Democrats,  and  exercised  a  general  mob  censorship  over 
free  speech.  For  these  services  Buchanan  made  him  United  States 
Marshal,  or  slave  catcher,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
He  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, by  conniving  at  if  not  personally  assisting  in  the  very 
active  slave  trade  then  being  carried  on  by  "Democratic"  slave 
merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  between  the  African  coast  and 
Charleston. 

The  chairman  of  the  Invincible  Club  introduced  him  in  the 
following  terms: 

He  had  now  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  meeting  Captain  Isaiah  Rynders,  [cheers] 
— a  gentleman  who  had  done  such  good  service  in  the  cause  of  Democracy.     [Loud  Applause.] 
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Captain  Rynders,  forgetting  his  old  trade  of  driving  public 
speakers  from  their  platforms,  now  favors  free  speech : 

A  great  crisis  existed,  and  the  Democratic  party  had  been  called  once  more  to  save  the 
country  from  the  impending  danger  that  now  threatened  it,  and  they  would  do  it.  [Loud  cheers] 
He  had  heard  at  that  meeting  an  allusion  to  the  people  of  the  South,  and  he  would  take  the  op- 
portunity of  stating  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  a  free  speech  this  evening,  for  he  was  in 
the  land  of  Douglas.     [Great  applause.] 

DENIES   THAT   THE   REBELS   ARE   TRAITORS 

After  three  years  of  despotism  he  stood  before  them  a  free  man — before  a  free  people' 
With  reference  to  the  remark  which  he  had  just  referred  to  he  would  now  speak  after  the  di- 
gression he  had  just  made.  It  was  a  remark  he  did  not  approve  of.  He  had  heard  one  of  the 
speakers  state  that  the  people  of  the  South  were  traitors,  which  were  harsh  words,  as  the  people 
of  the  South  were  as  brave  and  chivalrous  a  people  as  were  ever  put  on  this  earth.  [Cheers.] 
He  had  regretted  that  they  took  the  step  they  did  for  the  settlement  of  their  grievances,  for 
they  had  great  grievances.  He  was  sorry  they  took  these  steps,  and  his  advice  was  to  stay  in 
the  Democratic  party,  and  they  would  right  their  grievances.  They,  however,  seemed  to 
think  differently,  and  he  was  sorry  for  it.  Never  had  one  word  come  from  his  lips  against  them, 
and  he  hoped  his  lips  would  be  sealed  when  he  did  injustice  to  a  brave,  noble,  and  chivalrous 
people.     [Applause.] 

SUFFERING   BRETHREN   IN   CAMP   DOUGLAS 

The  abolitionists  now  thought  more  of  the  colored  man  than  the  free  white  man  of  the 
East.  They  could  not  see  the  white  man  suffering  from  want  and  destitution,  but  they 
have  to  look  to  the  colored  man  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  They  could  see  them,  but  not  the 
misery  of  the  white  man.  They  could  not  look  to  Camp  Douglas  nor  to  Fort  Lafayette,  and 
•ee  white  men  languishing  in  bondage.  [Cheers.]  They  have  no  sympathies  for  these  men, 
because,  in  the  celebrated  language  of  the  clergyman  at  Beaufort,  "he  invariably  has  a  white 
skin." 

He  next  alluded  in  withering  terms  to  Lincoln's  apology  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  relative 
to  the  resolution  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  regarding  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine. 

Rynders  was  not  then  aware  that  the  Democracy  had  already 
been  passed  over  to  Belmont,  the  Rothschilds,  and  the  other  hold- 
ers, not  only  of  Jeff.  Davis's  debt,  but  of  Maximilian's,  and  that 
their  platform  would  repudiate  the  Monroe  doctrine  altogether. 

Monday,  August  29. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  August  Belmont, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  financial  agent 
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of  the  Rothschilds,  and  the  representative,  in  that  capacity,  of  the 
Confederate  debt.  He  represents  the  money  that  pays  the  rebel 
armies.     He  said: 

In  your  hands  rests,  under  the  ruling  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  the  future  of  this  Republic. 
Four  years  of  misrule,  by  a  sectional,  fanatical,  and  corrupt  party  have  brought  our  country 
to  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 

Where  he  says  "country,"  the  people  will  of  course  read  "re- 
bellion and  Confederate  bonds:" 

The  past  and  present  are  sufficient  warning  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would 
befall  us  if  Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election  should  be  made  possible  by  our  want  of  patriotism  and  unity. 
The  inevitable  results  of  such  a  calamity  must  be  the  utter  disintegration  of  our  whole  political 
and  social  system,  amidst  bloodshed  and  anarchy,  with  the  great  problems  of  liberal  progress 
and  self-government  jeopardized  for  generations  to  come. 

He  thinks  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  the  failure  of  the  nor- 
thern Democrats  to  agree  with  their  southern  brethren. 

Let  us  at  the  very  outset  of  our  proceedings  bear  in  mind  that  the  dissensions  of  the  last 
Democratic  Convention  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  gave  the  reins  of  government  in- 
to the  hands  of  our  opponents,  and  let  us  beware  not  to  fall  again  into  the  same  fatal  error. 

He  tells  them  to  sacrifice  all  their  honest  convictions,  if  they 
have  any,  but  says  nothing  about  "Confederate  bonds." 

We  must  bring  at  the  altar  of  our  country  the  sacrifice  of  our  prejudices,  opinions,  and  con- 
victions, however  dear  and  long  cherished  they  may  be,  from  the  moment  they  threaten  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  action  so  indispensable  to  our  success. 

He  nominated  for  temporary  chairman,  Mr.  Buchanan's 
shadow,  and  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  rebellion  and  anti- 
coercionism  in  the  Senate  of  1860 — Hon.  William  Bigler,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

He  said: 

The  termination  of  Democratic  rule  in  this  country  was  the  end  of  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  people. 

In  other  words,  when  the  Democratic  party,  though  grown  so 
sectional  that  it  could  hardly  carry  a  single  free  State,  still  carried 
the  general  election,  the  Republican  party  submitted.     But  when 
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the  Democratic  party  was  beaten,  it  rebelled,  and  went  in  for  a 
free  fight  in  every  State  which  it  controlled.  Well  may  Democrats 
boast  that  with  the  end  of  their  power  ended  peace,  if  they  them- 
selves made  the  overthrow  of  their  power  a  cause  of  rebellion. 

LONGS   ANTI-DRAFT   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Long,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  composed  of  one  member  from  each  State  represented  in  this 
Convention,  to  be  selected  by  the  respective  delegations,  thereof,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and,  on  behalf  of  this  Convention  and  the 
people,  to  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  pending  draft  of  500,000  more  men 
until  the  people  shall  have  an  opportunity,  through  the  ballot-box  in  a  free  election — unin- 
fluenced in  any  manner  by  military  orders  or  military  interference — of  deciding  the  question, 
now  fairly  presented  to  them,  of  war  or  peace,  at  the  approaching  election  in  November;  and 
that  said  committee  be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  urge  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  whatever 
argument,  they  can  employ,  to  stay  the  flow  of  fraternal  blood,  at  least  so  far  as  the  pending 
draft  will  continue  to  augment  it,  until  the  people,  the  source  of  all  power,  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  will  for  or  against  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  choice 
of  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 

Which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Convention  having  previously  determined  to  nominate 
Gen.  McClellan  for  President,  who  is  the  father  to  the  idea  of  fill- 
ing our  armies  by  conscription,  dared  not  say  anything  in  their 
platform  on  the  subject.  The  above  resolution  was  therefore 
smothered,  and  the  question  dodged. 

The  following  extract  feebly  shows  how  exclusively  Val- 
landigham  was  the  hero  of  the  Convention.  He  could  not  even 
rise  in  his  seat  without  being  greeted  by  the  shouts  of  his  peace 
worshippers. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  rose,  and  was  greeted  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheering  and  cries  "Take 
the  platform."  He  finally  stepped  to  the  platform,  and  merely  gave  notice  that  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  would  meet  in  the  evening  at  8  o'clock,  at  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion in  the  Sherman  House.     [Immense  cheering.] 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  following  morning. 

We  quote  from  the  addresses  delivered  during  the  evening  in 
front  of  the  Sherman  House: 
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Hon.  W.  W.  O'Brien,  of  Peoria,  proposes  to  try  Lincoln  and 
hang  him. 

Mr.  O'Brien  accused  the  administration  of  attempting  to  gag  the  press,  putting  down  trial 
by  jury,  and  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  But  when  Abraham  Lincoln  retired  from 
the  Presidential  chair  they  would  renew  trial  by  jury,  and  try  him  for  the  offences  he  had  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  and  the  Constitution.  He  would  be  provided  with  counsel,  and  pro- 
tected by  good  democratic  lawyers.  [Cheers.]  They  would  try  him  as  Charles  I  was  tried 
in  England,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  might  be  the  same,  that  he  had  been  found  guilty  of 
being  a  tyrant  and  a  traitor.  Whatever  they  would  do  would  be  under  the  law,  and  if  they 
found  him  guilty  they  would  find  men  to  carry  out  the  law.     [Cheers.] 

To-morrow  they  were  going  down  to  the  Convention  to  nominate  a  true  Democrat,  who, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  would  apply  his  boot  to  "Old  Abe's"  posterior  and  kick  him  out  of  the 
Presidential  chair.  [Great  laughter.]  They  were  going  to  make  a  platform,  and  if  George  B. 
McClellan — [enthusiastic  cheering,  again  and  again  resumed] — or  any  other  other  gentleman 
was  ready  to  stand  on  it,  he  would  be  nominated  and  elected,  for  they  were  to  be  united.  The 
South  would  then  join  hands,  and  the  glorious  Union  would  again  be  restored.     [Cheers.] 

[Loud  cries  for  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  Governor  Seymour  were  only  silenced  by  the  state- 
ment that  those  gentlemen  were  both  engaged  in  constructing  the  platform.] 

Mr.  Van  Alen  would  not  fight  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  but 
is  ready  to  fight  the  Government. 

Mr.  John  J.  Van  Alen,  of  New  York,  next  gave  voice  for  peace.  As  for  the  peace  senti- 
ment, he  proclaimed,  Let  her  run.  War  is  disunion.  War  could  never  produce  peace.  It  was 
impossible  to  subjugate  eight  millions  of  people,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  done  if  it  could  be  done. 
It  would  require  another  Government  to  do  it.  Let  us  have  a  platform  clear  on  this  issue. 
It  is  the  only  one  we  can  all  stand  upon — it  is  the  only  one  that  can  take  us  out  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  surround  us.  But  it  will  require  something  more  than  talking.  He  would  not  fight  in 
this  war,  but  if  necessary  to  assert  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  he  was  a  fighting  man. 
It  seemed  to  his  mind,  that  the  people  of  this  country  had  been  mad  the  last  four  years.  The 
great  mistake  was  that  the  Democracy  did  not  resist  the  war  from  the  beginning  .  She  would 
retrace  her  steps,  and  finally  triumph.     He  would  not  have  a  candidate  with  the  smell  of 

WAR  ON   HIS  GARMENTS. 

MR.  [VAN]  ALEN'S  ADMISSION 


Another  report  contains  the  following: 


I  do  not  want  a  man  nominated  whose  nomination  will  oblige  me  when  I  make  a  two  hours' 
speech,  to  spend  one  hour  and  a  half  in  explanations.  We  propose  to  go  the  country  on  de- 
finite charges  against  the  party  in  power.  One  of  these  is  "arbitrary  arrests."  George  B. 
McClellan  ordered  the  most  high-handed  one  that  has  been  made  since  the  war  began.  We 
propose  to  go  to  the  country  on  the  charge  of  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This 
was  recommended  by  George  B.  McClellan.  We  propose  to  go  into  the  campaign  bearing  the 
olive  branch  of  peace.  George  B.  McClellan  recommended  drafting  soldiers,  and  still  wears 
Abe  Lincoln's  shoulder  straps,  and  since  being  relieved  from  active  service  to  which  he  would 
gladly  return,  he  said  at  West   Point,  that  too  much  blood  had  been  shed,  too  much  treasure 
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expended,  to  stop  the  war  now.  With  him  we  can  make  no  point  on  the  disturbance  of  the 
social  relations  of  the  country.  With  him  we  must  drop  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty. 
For  two  years  he  labored  to  coerce  States,  in  fact,  gentlemen,  the  nomination  of  george 
B.  mcclellan  quashes  the  entire  indictment  which  we  have  drawn  against  the  ad- 
ministration.    [Great  cheering.] 

Hon.  Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  said: 

I  trust  the  day  will  never  come  when  the  scenes  witnessed  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky— a  State  rendered  glorious  by  the  associations  of  the  past — will  be  enacted  on  this  soil — 
when  the  Administration  will  endeavor  by  force  of  arms  to  interfere  with  the  free  sentiment 
and  free  will  of  the  people.  But  if  that  day  should  come,  before  God  and  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
I  would  invoke  the  aid  of  counter  revolution.  [Loud  cheering.]  A  people  who  would  submit 
to  that  degree  of  outrage  and  tyranny  which  destroys  the  charter  of  their  liberties — (to  wit,  to 
be  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States  before  voting  in  a  State  claimed  to  belong 
to  the  confederacy) — are  not  fitted  to  live  and  stand  up  as  men  but  should  lie  down  and  die  as 
slaves.  [Cheers,  and  cries  of  "Good.".]  I  warn  the  Government  now  in  power  not  to  trample 
too  far  upon  the  liberties  which  are  left  to  us;  for  if  they  do,  they  will  be  swept  before  a  storm 
as  a  ship  is  swept  from  the  sea  in  a  storm.     [Cheers.] 

John  Fuller,  of  Michigan,  characterizes  the  war  for  the  Union 
as 

This  unholy,  cruel,  and  abominable  struggle.  [Loud  cheers.]  Gentlemen,  are  you  willing 
longer  to  submit  to  this  state  of  things?  [Cries  of  "No."]  Our  land  is  already  wet  with  fra- 
ternal blood.  Our  press  has  been  shackled,  the  liberty  of  speech  has  been  suppressed,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  has  been  suspended,  and  he  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  arbitrary  and  un- 
constitutional acts  has  been  arrested  by  the  minions  of  the  Government,  and  incarcerated  in 
dungeons  or  banished  from  his  native  land.  [Cheers.]  Are  you  willing,  I  again  ask,  to  bear 
these  hardships  and  to  submit  to  this  tyranny  and  oppression?  [Renewed  cries  of  "No, 
no!"]  Are  you  willing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  perjured  wretch  who 
has  violated  the  oath  he  took  before  high  heaven  to  support  the  Constitution  and  preserve  the 
liberties  of  the  people?     [Cheers.] 

Mr.  G.  C.  Sanderson  says  the  Union  cannot  be  restored  by  war. 

Fellow-citizens,  what  say  you?  Is  it  not  time  that  this  infernal  war  should  stop?  [Voices 
— "Yes."]  Has  not  there  been  blood  enough  shed?  Has  there  not  been  property  enough  de- 
stroyed? Have  we  not  all  been  bound,  hand  and  foot,  to  the  abolition  car,  that  is  rolling  over 
our  necks  like  the  wheels  of  another  Juggernaut?  We  all  love  our  country.  There  is  nothing 
would  rejoice  us  more  than  to  see  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  glorious  emblem  of  our  Union,  re- 
established all  over  this  country,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  by  concession  and  compromise. 
[Applause.  A  voice — -"That  is  the  doctrine."]  It  must  not  be  by  a  further  shedding  of  blood. 
It  cannot  be.  [A  voice — "It  will  never  be  done  by  blood."]  We  must  have  peace.  Peace  is 
our  motive;  nothing  but  peace.  If  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  any  possibility,  be  subjuga- 
ted by  the  abolition  administration,  the  next  thing  they  would  turn  their  bayonets  on  the  free 
men  of  the  North  and  trample  you  in  the  dust. 
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Hon.  James  H.  Birch,  of  Missouri,  thinks  re-union  may  be  im- 
possible even  by  peace  measures. 

His  hopes  and  prayers  were  that  such  a  union  might  even  yet  be  practicable,  but  if  it  be 
found  to  be  otherwise — if  the  conflict  of  interest  or  of  passion  has  been  rendered  really  "irrepres- 
sible" by  the  iniquities  of  the  party  in  power,  and  it  shall  be  so  adjudged  by  the  same  competent 
authority  which  ordained  our  present  Constitution,  let  not  the  blame  of  it  be  attached  to  the 
Democratic  party.  But  if  the  country  is  doomed  to  become  permanently  divided,  it  will  be 
recorded  in  history,  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Democracy,  whether  in  the  inception  or  the 
prosecution  of  the  measures  which  have  led  and  are  yet  leading  to  so  saddening  an  alternative 

That's  cool,  after  the  Democracy  have  permanently  destroyed 
the  Union,  they  are  not  be  to  held  responsible  for  it,  but  rather  to 
be  glorified  for  the  deed! 

C.  Chauncey  Burr,  a  prominent  New  York  Democrat,  editor 
of  The  Old  Guard,  prayed  God  that  the  rebels  might  never  be  sub- 
dued. 

In  addressing  the  audience  Mr.  Burr  spoke  substantially  as  follows:  He  did  not  expect 
to  make  a  speech  as  the  time  for  speech-making  was  past.  Argument  was  useless,  and  the  time 
for  action  had  come.  He  would  speak  with  that  freedom  which  had  been  the  wont  of  the  people 
of  America  for  the  last  three  years.  During  that  time,  spies  and  informers  had  been  on  the 
track  of  the  people,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  had  lived  under  a  despotism  wTorse  than  that  of 
Austria.  The  people  had  submitted  to  that  despotism,  not  because  of  a  want  of  courage, 
bravery,  or  pluck,  but  because  they  were  a  law-and-order  people.  They  had  patiently  wraited 
for  a  change  in  the  policies  of  Lincoln's  administration,  but  it  had  been  denied  them;  and  for 
nearly  four  years  they  had  submitted  to  these  acts  of  despotism.  And  it  was  a  wonder  that 
they  had  a  Cabinet  and  men  who  carried  out  the  infamous  orders  of  the  gorilla  tyrant  that 
usurped  the  Presidential  chair.  In  New  Jersey  they  had  shifted  the  responsibility  of  these 
despotic  acts  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  more  than  one  Provost  Marshal  had  a 
hole  made  through  his  head.  In  that  State,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  at  one  time  to  find  an 
Abolitionist  who  would  accept  such  a  position,  and  the  Administration  had  tried  to  bribe 
Democrats,  but,  thank  God,  they  had  failed.  But  they  had  well  nigh  reached  the  end  of  their 
reign  of  despotism.  They  could  and  should  not  go  any  further.  They  were  about  to  be  swept 
from  the  land  by  an  indignant  people.  They  talked  about  a  rebellion  down  South,  but  a  great- 
er rebellion  had  been  in  progress  in  the  North. 

The  question  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  those  States  had  been  asked  a  hundred  times 
since  he  came  to  Chicago.  He  could  not  answer  the  question.  Those  States  did  not  belong 
to  him.  They  did  not  belong  to  Lincoln.  We  had  no  right  to  burn  their  wheat  fields,  steal 
their  pianos,  spoons  or  jewelry.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  stolen  a  good  many  thousand  negroes,  but 
for  every  negro  he  had  thus  stolen,  he  had  stolen  ten  thousand  spoons.  It  had  been  said  that  if 
the  South  would  lay  down  their  arms,  they  would  be  received  again  into  the  Union.  The  South 
could  not  honorably  lay  down  her  arms,  for  she  was  fighting  for  her  honor. 

Two  millions  of  men  had  been  sent  down  to  the  slaughter  pens  of  the  South,  and  the  army 
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of  Lincoln  could  not  again  be  filled,  neither  by  enlistments  or  conscription.  If  ever  he  uttered 
a  prayer,  it  was  that  no  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  should  be  conquered  and  subjugated. 
They  had  tried  for  three  years  to  whip  the  seceding  States  back  into  the  Union,  but  from  the 
way  the  war  had  been  conducted,  they  were  more  like  to  whip  us. 

We  were  told  that  we  would  conquer  the  rebellious  States.  They  could  not  be  conquered 
and  he  prayed  God  that  they  never  might  be.  The  Democratic  party  was  for  peace.  Their 
Representatives  had  came  to  Chicago  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  would 
be  nominated  on  a  peace  platform,  and  they  could  not  succeed  on  any  other.  If  any  other 
platform  was  adopted  they  deserved  to  be  defeated. 

The  eloquent  speaker  was  frequently  and  vociferously  applauded  during  his  speech  of  half 
an  hour  or  more. 

The  Chicago  Times  says  of  the  following  speech  of  Henry 
Clay  Dean: 

His  speech  was  one  of  peculiar  bitterness,  abounding  with  stubborn,  irresistible,  incontro- 
vertible facts.  It  imparted  enthusiasm  to  the  audience,  and  blistered  the  souls  of  the  republi- 
cans who  had  the  courage  to  listen  to  it  to  the  end. 

REMARKS   BY   HENRY   CLAY   DEAN 

He  said  in  the  presence  of  the  face  of  Camp  Douglas  and  all  the  satraps  of  Lincoln,  that 
the  American  people  were  ruled  by  felons.  Lincoln  had  never  turned  a  dishonest  man  out  of 
office  or  kept  an  honest  one  in.  [A  voice — "What  have  you  to  say  of  Jeff  Davis?"]  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  him.  Lincoln  is  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  him,  and  I  never  interfere 
between  black  dogs.  [At  this  point  in  the  speaker's  remarks,  an  Abolition  rowdy  shouted  "Dry 
up,  you  old  tory,"  when  there  was  a  cry  to  put  him  out]  Mr.  Dean  resumed:  For  over  three 
years  Lincoln  had  been  calling  for  men,  and  they  had  been  given.  But  with  all  the  vast  armies 
placed  at  his  command,  he  had  failed!  failed!!  failed!!!  FAILED!!!!  Such  a  failure  had  never 
been  known.  Such  destruction  of  human  life  had  never  been  known  since  the  destruction  of 
Sennacherib  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty.  And  still  the  monster  usurper  wanted  more  men 
for  his  slaughter  pens.  [Loud  cries  of  "he  shan't  have  more.]  The  careful  husbandman,  in 
deadening  the  forest  was  always  careful  in  preserving  the  young  growth  of  timber,  and  in  se- 
lecting his  swine  for  the  slaughter  pen,  he  preserves  the  younger  ones  for  future  use.  But  the 
tyrant  and  despot  who  ruled  this  people  to  destruction  paid  no  regard  to  age  or  condition.  He 
desired  to  double  the  widowhood  and  duplicate  the  orphans.  He  blushed  that  such  a  felon 
should  occupy  the  highest  gift  of  the  people.  Perjury  and  larceny  were  written  over  him  as 
often  as  was  "one  dollar"  on  the  one  dollar  bill  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  [Cries  of 
"The  Old  villain."]  The  Democracy  were  for  peace.  The  people  were  for  peace,  but  the  con- 
tractors, and  army  officers  and  satraps  of  the  Administration  wanted  it  not.  [Great  applause.] 
Ever  since  the  usurper,  traitor,  and  tyrant  had  occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  the  Republican 
party  had  shouted  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt.  Blood  had  flown  in  torrents,  and 
yet  the  thirst  of  the  old  monster  was  not  quenched-     His  cry  was  for  more  blood. 

Tuesday,  August  30. 
Horatio  Seymour  having  taken  his  seat  as  permanent  chair- 
man, addressed  the  Convention  in  language  more  guarded  than 
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that  of  many  of  the  street  speakers,  but  agreeing  with  them  in 
venomous  hate  of  the  North,  laying  the  blame  of  the  war  upon 
Northern  Christianity,  under  the  slang  term,  "fanaticism,"  and 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  representative  of  the  Northern  people, 
and  having  no  word  of  fault  to  find  with  secession,  rebellion,  the 
rebel  army,  or  the  Confederate  Government.     He  said: 

They  did  not  intend  to  destroy  our  country — they  did  not  mean  to  break  down  its  institu- 
tions. But  unhappily  they  were  influenced  by  sectional  prejudices,  by  fanaticism,  by  bigotry, 
and  by  intolerance,  and  we  have  found  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years  that  their  animating 
sentiments  have  overruled  their  declarations  and  their  promises,  and  swept  them  on,  step  by 
step,  until  they  have  been  carried  on  to  actions  from  which  at  the  outset  they  would  have  shrunk 
away  with  horror.  Even  now,  when  war  has  desolated  our  land,  has  laid  its  heavy  burdens  up- 
on labor,  when  bankruptcy  and  ruin  overhang  us,  they  will  not  have  Union  except  upon  con- 
ditions unknown  to  our  Constitution;  they  will  not  let  the  shedding  of  blood  cease,  even  for  a 
little  time,  to  see  if  Christian  charity  or  the  wisdom  of  statesmanship  may  not  work  out  a  me- 
thod to  save  our  country.  Nay,  more  than  this,  they  will  not  listen  to  a  proposal  for  peace 
which  does  not  offer  that  which  this  Government  has  no  right  to  ask. 

Gov.  Seymour  in  his  last  remark,  indicated  that  rebellion  was 
no  crime,  involves  no  forfeiture  of  life  or  property,  and  that  the 
"rights"  of  rebels  are,  to  slaughter  the  defenders  of  the  Union  as 
long  as  they  can,  and  when  whipped,  to  resume  their  places  by 
the  side  of  faithful,  loyal  men,  without  loss  or  punishment. 

COWARDLY   SURRENDER   TO   THE   REBELS 

The  following  is  the  chief  plank  in  the  platform  adopted.  It 
is  a  demand  for  a  cowardly  and  dishonorable  surrender  to  the  rebels. 
It  is  a  false  and  shameful  admission  that  the  "North"  is  whipped; 
that  the  struggle  to  save  the  Union  is  a  failure;  that  all  the  blood- 
shed, and  money  spent,  must  go  for  nought,  and  that  the  rebels 
shall  dictate  their  own  terms  of  peace.     Here  is  the  tory  plank: 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  does  explicitly  declare,  as  the  sense  of  the  American  people, 
that  after  four  years  [not  till  May  next,]  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of 
war,  during  which,  under  the  pretence  of  a  military  necessity,  or  war  power  higher  than  the 
Constitution,  the  Constitution  itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  [a  lie,]  and  public  liber- 
ty and  private  right  alike  trodden  down,  [another  lie,]  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try essentially  impaired — justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  demand  that 
IMMEDIATE  EFFORTS  BE  MADE  FOR  A  CESSATION  OF  HOSTILITIES,  with  a  view 
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to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States,  or  other  peaceable,  means,  to  the  end,  that  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  moment  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  States. 

On  this  pusillanimous  platform  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan 
was  placed   as   the  Presidential   standard-bearer  of  the   "peace 

sneaks." 

SPEECH   OF   HARRIS,   OF   MARYLAND 

The  name  of  General  McClellan  having  been  placed  in  nom- 
ination before  the  Convention,  and  before  the  vote  was  taken,  Mr. 
Harris,  member  of  Congress  from  Maryland,  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention,  arose  and  said:     (Quoted  from  the  Chicago  Times.) 

We  Democrats  of  Maryland  have  been  oppressed,  as  you  know.  All  our  rights  have  been 
trampled  upon,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  military  has  been  over  us  as  it  rests  upon  us  now,  as 
it  was  instituted  by  your  nominee,  General  McClellan.  [Confusion,  applause  and  hisses,  mainly 
from  the  galleries.]  Admit  the  fact  that  all  our  liberties  and  rights  have  been  destroyed,  and 
I  ask,  you  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  in  the  name  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  honor,  will  you 
reward  the  man  who  struck  the  first  blow?  [Applause  and  hisses.]  From  the  indications  I  see 
here  to-day,  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  man  who  has  been  in  the  front  of  this  usurpation, 
[Gen.  McClellan]  will  be  the  successful  candidate. 

GEN.    MCLELLAN   THE   FIRST   USURPER 

I  claim  it  as  a  right  to  state  that  one  of  the  men  whom  you  have  nominated,  is  a  tyrant. 
[Hisses  and  cheers.]  General  McClellan  was  the  very  first  man  who  inaugurated  the  system 
of  usurping  State  rights.  [Uproar.]  This  I  can  prove,  and  I  pledge  myself,  if  you  will  hear 
me,  to  prove  every  charge  in  the  indictment.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  a  jury,  when  a  charge  is 
made  which  is  proven,  to  convict  and  not  reward  the  offender.  Maryland  has  been  cruelly 
trampled  upon  by  this  man,  and  I  cannot  consent,  as  a  delegate  from  that  State,  to  allow  his 
nomination  to  go  unopposed.  What  you  ask  me  to  do  is,  in  reality,  to  support  the  man  who 
stabbed  my  own  mother;  and  I  for  one — and  I  believe  I  speak  for  the  whole  delegation  from 
Maryland — will  never  do  it.  We  will  never,  never  consent  that  the  State  of  Maryland  shall 
be  so  dishonored.  What,  is  it  a  fact  that  you  care  nothing  for  the  dishonor  of  a  sovereign  State? 
Is  it  really  the  case  that  you  can  consent  that  the  man  who  overthrew  liberty  and  crushed  under 
foot  the  free  insitutions  of  a  State,  shall  receive  reward  instead  of  punishment  for  his  tyranny? 
In  old  times,  it  was  the  doctrine  that  an  injury  done  to  one  State,  was  an  injury  inflicted  on  all; 
and  instead  of  rewarding  the  perpetrator  of  the  injury,  each  State  should  come  forward  to  re- 
sent it.  Now  you  propose  a  reward  in  the  shape  of  Presidential  honors  to  the  man  who  first 
set  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  upon  my  State. — Chicago  Tinea  Report. 

Mr.  Harris  then  read  from  a  newspaper,  the  following  order  of 
General  McClellan,  dated  Sept.  12,  1861,  for  the 
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ARREST   OF   THE   MARYLAND   LEGISLATURE 

Maj.  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  U.  S.  A. 

General — After  a  full  consultation  with  the  President,  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  &c,  it 
has  been  decided  to  effect  the  operation  proposed  for  the  17th.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  have  a  Government  steamer  at  Annapolis  to  receive  the  prisoners  and  carry  them  to  their 
destination. 

Some  four  or  five  of  the  chief  men  in  the  affair  are  to  be  arrested  to-day.  When  they  meet 
on  the  17th  you  will  have  everything  prepared  to  arrest  the  whole  party,  and  be  sure  that  none 
escape. 

It  is  understood  that  you  will  arrange  with  Gen.  Dix  and  Gov.  Seward,  the  modus  operandi. 
It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  meeting  might  take  place  on  the  14th;  please  be  prepared. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  me  frequently  of  your  arrangements  in  regard  to  this  very 
important  matter. 

If  it  is  successfully  carried  out,  it  will  go  far  towards  breaking  the  back-bone  of  the  rebel- 
lion. It  will  probably  be  well  to  have  a  special  train  quietly  prepared  to  take  the  prisoners  to 
Annapolis. 

I  leave  this  exceedingly  important  affair  to  your  tact  and  discretion — the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  secrecy  and  success. 

With  the  highest  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  General,  your  sincere  friend, 

George  B.  McClellan,  Maj.  Gen.   U.  S.  A. 

Again  Mr.  Harris  spoke:     (Chicago  Tribune  Report.) 

I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  Convention,  the  character  of  the  man  whom 
you  have  nominated,  and  I  wish  you  to  hear  his  character  and  to  know  him  as  well  as  I  do. 
[Cheers.]  [Three  cheers  for  Mac.  being  called  for,  they  were  given  amidst  a  whirlwind  of 
hisses.]  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  document  by  which  George  B.  McClellan  took  up  and  arrested  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  a  sovereign,  State,  met  in  order  to  thwart  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  [Cries  of  "Show  him  up,  show  him  up,"  "Go  on,  go  on,"  to  subvert  and 
overturn  those  things  that  are  the  foundation  and  basis  of  our  country.  Where  is  the  man  who 
sympathizes  with  Maryland,  who  could  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  such  a  man?  Why,  Mr. 
President,  how  long  do  you  suppose  that  these  sons  and  representatives  of  Maryland  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  bastiles  of  the  United  States?  For  sixteen  months  they  were  separated  from 
their  families,  torn  from  their  homes,  kept  from  their  business,  and  when  at  last  their  bars  and 
bonds  were  loose,  it  was  in  spite  of  the  acts  of  him  by  whom  they  were  placed  there,  of  him,  that 
devil  McClellan.  [Great  sensation,  hisses  and  considerable  cheering.]  Well,  sir,  I  look  upon 
it  that  it  not  only  struck  at  the  liberties  of  Maryland  and  the  freedom  of  the  people,  but  at  the 
existence  of  the  Legislature  of  our  State,  and  all  the  charges  I  can  make  against  Lincoln  and 
his  Administration,  I  can  make  against  this  man  McClellan.     [Cheers.] 

Another  count  in  the  indictment,  there  is  the  letter  of  October  29, 1861. 

The  speaker  was  here  interrupted  by  so  much  disorder  and  rowdyism,  that  he  was  forced 
to  suspend  the  reading  of  the  letter  for  several  minutes,  the  breach  of  order  being  so  manifestly 
beyond  reason. 

Although  the  Convention  had  just  adopted  a  platform  claim- 
ing "freedom  of  speech"  as  one  of  its  principles,  the  effort  to  sup- 
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press  what  Mr.  Harris  had  to  say  was  so  fierce  and  boisterous,  that 
it  was  not  until  he  had  knocked  down  one  of  the  delegates  from 
New  York,  and  given  distinct  indications  that  he  was  armed  and 
ready  for  a  "free  fight,"  after  the  manner  of  the  chivalry,  that  he 
could  secure  a  hearing.     He  proceeded : 

GEN.    M'CLELLAN   INTERFERES   WITH   ELECTIONS   IN    MARYLAND, 
AND   SUSPENDS   THE   HABEAS   CORPUS 

I  now  proceed  to  another  count  in  the  indictment.  On  October  29,  1861,  he  thus  wrote 
to  General  Banks 

"General:  There  is  an  apprehension  amongst  Union  citizens  in  many  parts  of  Maryland 
of  attempted  interference  in  the  election  to  take  place  on  the  6th  of  November  next.  In  order 
to  prevent  this,  the  Major  General  commanding — (and  who,  gentlemen,  was  the  Major  General 
commanding  but  George  B.  McClellan?)  The  Major  General  commanding  directs  you  to 
send  a  sufficient  detachment  to  protect  Union  voters,  and  to  see  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  their  rights  as  voters." 

[Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  with  cries  of  "That's  right."  "Good!  good"  while  vocif- 
erous cheers  were  given  for  General  McClellan.] 

Mr.  Harris:  I  would  have  concluded  long  ago,  Mr.  President,  except  for  interruptions 
that  have  been  made  by  this  assembly  itself;  and,  certainly,  you  cannot  take  advantage  of 
your  own  wrong,  and  prevent  me  proceeding.  [The  Speaker  then  read  the  remainder  of  the 
letter,  which  authorized  General  Banks,  in  order  to  prevent  these  alleged  treasonable  designs, 
to  SUSPEND  THE  WRIT  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS:]  Now,  sir,  who  feared  the  disunionists 
of  Maryland  would  ever  interfere  with  the  Unionists?  With  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Administration,  with  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  where  in  the  name 
of  God  was  it  to  be  supposed,  except  in  the  mind  of  some  hypocrite,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
some  military  force  to  come  into  the  State  and  suspend  that  great  writ,  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
[Cheers.]  And  why  were  these  disunionists  allowed  to  go  at  large  till  the  day  of  election;  said 
he,  you  must  arrest  them  before  going  to  the  polls  and  you  may  discharge  them  after  the  elec- 
tion. [Cheers.]  Why  was  this  done?  Why,  if  there  was  danger  to  the  country  in  allowing 
these  men  to  remain  at  large,  were  they  not  arrested  till  the  day  of  election  in  the  State  by 
order  of  this  Gen.  McClellan?  Those  things  that  we  have  charged  so  frequently  against  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  HE,  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN,  HAS  BEEN  GUILTY  OF  HIMSELF.  [Cheers 
and  hisses.]  Sir,  he  declares  that,  under  the  plea  of  military  necessity — -that  tyrant's  plea  of 
military  necessity — Abraham  Lincoln  has  the  power  of  abolishing  one  of  the  institutions  of 
Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky;  THE  POWER  OF  ABOLISHING  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  SLAVERY — a  great  right  that  you  consider  yourselves  bound  to  protect,  and  to  protect 
Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  in  protecting.  [See  his  Harrison's  Landing  letter  to  the 
President.]  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  to  this  charge  against  George  B.  McClellan.  [Cheers 
and  hisses.] 

You  have  to  meet  them  one  way  or  another,  for  they  will  be  made  by  our  opponents,  and 
it  is  better  to  hear  them  from  a  Democrat  before  the  canvass  commences.  [Cheers.]  What 
then  have  you  to  say  in  his  favor?  Why,  as  a  military  man,  HAS  HE  BEEN  DEFEATED 
EVERYWHERE?  [Cries  of  "No,  no,"  "yes,  yes,"  and  cheers.]  The  siege  of  Richmond  was 
not,  I  think,  a  success;  (ironically,)  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  not  a  success,  and  in  him  as  a 
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military  leader  you  have  NOTHING  WHATEVER  TO  BRAG  OF,  while  you  have  combined 
with  MILITARY  INCAPACITY  THE  FACT  THAT  HE  HAS  INTERFERED  WITH 
AND  DESTROYED  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  If  Gen.  McClellan,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  told  him  to  arrest  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  had  said  to  him,  "I  have  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  commander  at  your  hands — you  can  take  it  back  before  I  become  a  ty- 
rant," he  would  have  stood  before  the  world  as  a  MAN;  but  inasmuch  as  he  received  and  acted 
upon  instructions  which  struck  a  blow  at  civil  liberty,  he  became  the  mere  tool  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

A  McClellanite  defends  McClellan  upon  precisely  the  same 
grounds  upon  which  every  alleged  arbitrary  arrest  made  by  the 
President  may  be  defended,  viz:  suspected  complicity  with  rebels. 
He  proclaims  that  the  Maryland  Legislature  were  guilty  of  high 
treason  in  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  which  is  precisey 
the  charge  the  Union  masses  of  the  North  with  equal  grounds, 
make  against  the  Chicago  Convention. 

Gen.  G.  W.  Morgan,  of  Ohio,  said: 

At  the  time  these  arrests  were  ordered,  the  Maryland  Legislature  was  in  session  at  An- 
napolis, General  Joseph  Johnston  was  in  command  of  the  rebel  army  at  Winchester.  There  was 
a  conspiracy  on  foot,  and  the  four  or  five  persons  here  were  the  conspirators  between  Gen. 
Johnston  and  this  Legislature  to  accomplish  the  invasion  of  Maryland.  This  Legislature  was 
in  communication  with  Gen.  Joe  Johnston,  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinguished  Generals  of 
the  Confederate  army.  The  Legislature  was  to  have  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession — the 
gentleman  knows  the  meaning  of  that  term — they  were  to  have  withdrawn  to  the  town  of  Fred- 
erick and  there  issued  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  in  direct  and  immediate  concert  with  this 
ordinance,  Johnston  was  to  invade  Maryland  with  an  overwhelming  force;  and  certain  men  in 
Maryland— the  gentlemen  can  state  best,  were  to  have  aroused  the  people  of  Maryland  in 
arms  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  George  B.  McClellan,  then  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief of  our  armies,  had  he  acted  otherwise  than  he  did,  would  have  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son himself. 

A  Democrat  in  defense  of  McClellan,  is  compelled  to  defend 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  prevent  disunionists  by  military 
force  from  voting,  which  is  the  whole  of  the  "grievances"  against 
which  the  third  resolution  of  their  platform  relative  to  military 
interference  with  elections  in  the  United  States  is  directed.  What 
Morgan  defends  as  right  the  platform  declares  to  be  "revolution- 
ary, and  will  be  resisted  with  all  the  means  and  power  under  the 
control"  of  the  Democratic  party.     G.  W.  Morgan  says: 

The  gentleman  talks  of  troops  being  sent  by  George  B.  McClellan  to  suppress  the  liberty 
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of  the  ballot.  Why,  the  very  order  itself  states  in  distinct  words  that  the  object  of  the  troops 
sent  there  was  to  protect  the  Union  citizens  who,  it  was  feared,  would  be  deprived  of  their  right 
of  a  free  vote  by  intimidation  at  the  ballot-box. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  war  these  people  who  were  guilty  of  direct  communication 
with  the  enemy,  and  who  invited  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  by  the  laws  of  war,  instead  of  being 
arrested  would  have  been  executed  as  spies;  for  such  they  were.  They  were  communicating 
information  to  the  enemy.  They  were  guilty  of  high  treason  in  furnishing  the  enemy  with  in- 
formation, and  against  these  men  and  the  intended  intimidation  at  the  polls  this  order  was 
given. 

The  same  charge  lies  with  equal  force  against  the  Chicago 
Convention.  "Extra  Billy"  Smith,  of  Virginia,  and  other  rebels 
from  the  rebel  States,  were  present  in  communication  with  it  on 
behalf  of  the  enemy,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  give  them  seats 
on  the  floor,  which  was  only  overruled  because  they  had  come  with- 
out credentials. 

ALEXANDER  LONG,   OF  OHIO,   DENOUNCES   McCLELLAN 

As  a  coercionist,  a  usurper,  and  an  emancipationist,  unworthy 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  party.     He  says: 

I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say,  and  I  propose  to  say  them;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak 
what  I  think,  even  in  the  face  of  gentlemen  who  don't  want  to  hear.  I  have  faced  the  music 
before,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  it  here. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  what  have  we  complained  of  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years?  What  has  been  the  burden  of  our  complaint  against  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Administra- 
tion? He  has  abridged  the  freedom  of  speech;  he  has  arbitrarily  arrested  citizens  and  confined 
them  in  Bastiles,  and  he  has  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  elections.  What  have  you  proposed 
in  these  resolutions?  You  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  vindicated  the  freedom  of  speech;  you  have 
condemned  arbitrary  arrests  and  denounced  interference  with  the  freedom  of  elections;  and  yet 
you  propose  in  George  B.  McClellan  to  place  upon  that  platform  ONE  WHO  HAS  GONE 
FURTHER  IN  ALL  THREE  OF  THESE  MEASURES  THAN  HAS  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
HIMSELF.  [Hisses  and  applause.]  George  B.  McClellan  has  not  contented  himself  with 
the  arrest  of  a  citizen  here  and  there,  and  incarcerating  him  in  a  Bastile,  but  has  arrested  an  en- 
tire Legislature  at  one  order.  HE  HAS  ALSO  SUSPENDED  THE  WRIT  OF  HABEAS 
CORPUS  of  which  you  have  complained.  He  has  acquiesced  in  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion of  which  you  have  complained  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  and  yet  you  propose,  in  the  very  face  of  the 
denunciations  you  have  heaped  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  stultify  yourselves  by  taking 
up  a  man  who  has  been  a  supple  instrument  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  carrying  out  the  very  acts  you 
denounce. 

Then,  gentlemen,  is  this  what  the  people  are  to  expect  from  a  Democratic  convention. 
[Voices— "No,  no."]  I  trust  not.  Give  us  a  candidate  for  President— ANY  ONE  EXCEPT 
GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN— ANY  MAN,  I  CARE  NOT  WHO  HE  IS— [applause  and  his- 
ses]—ANY  ONE  WHOSE  HANDS  ARE  CLEAN,  whose  skirts  are  clear— any  one  who  has 
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not  been  instrumental  in  making  arbitrary  arrests;  in  violating  the  freedom  of  elections  and  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  every  possible  manner  in  which  he  could  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  nominate  McClellan.  Having  laid  upon  the  table  the 
time-honored  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  1798-99 — 
having  ignored  them  by  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table — and,  WEAK  AS  YOUR  PLAT- 
FORM IS,  looking  in  some  degree  to  peace,  as  it  does,  in  God's  name  don't  place  upon 
it  a  man  WHO  IS  PLEDGED  TO  EVERY  ACT  AGAINST  WHICH  YOUR  PLATFORM 
DECLARES. 

SPEECHES   OUTSIDE   THE    CONVENTION 

Mr.  Mahoney,  a  Northern  rebel,  recommends  rebellion,  and 
says: 

WE  MUST  GO  TO  THE  SOUTH  IF  SHE  WILL  NOT  COME   TO  US. 

Mr.  Mahoney,  of  Iowa,  having  lately  represented  that  State 
in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison,  was  now  introduced: 

When  rulers  aggressed  on  popular  rights  he  saw  the  remedy  in  opposing  force  to  usurpa- 
tion— the  people  themselves  to  be  judge  of  the  occasion,  time,  and  manner  of  its  application. 
He  was  in  favour  of  peace;  but  few  Democrats  had  the  courage  to  so  declare  themselves. 
Tbe  war  affected  all  classes  of  people  injuriously,  except  capitalist  and  placemen.  He  would 
have  peace  by  all  means.  If  the  South  would  not  come  to  us  for  peace,  we  should  go  to 
the  South.  We  should  not  be  discouraged  by  denials  and  failures;  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  not  all  made  at  once.  It  had  been  amended  in  twelve  particulars.  He 
WOULD  STILL  FURTHER  AMEND  IT,  to  re-establish  peace  and  union  in  permanency. 
He  had  enjoyed  three  months'  reflection  on  these  things  under  the  heel  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  he  would  have  all  join  him  in  the  unswerving  resolve  to  submit  to  no  new  encroachments 
of  tyranny. 

Mr.  Snow,  of  Washington  city: 

He  (Mr.  S.)  predicted  that,  in  view  of  the  action  of  this  convention,  Lincoln  would  in- 
stantly become  a  peace  man,  to  enable  him  to  withdraw  the  armies  from  the  field  and  employ 
them  at  the  polls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Early,  of  Nebraska: 

He  invoked  his  countrymen  of  the  green  island  to  use  their  power  in  this  Government,  and 
the  shillalah,  if  necessary,  against  any  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  the  ballot-box. 


Hon.  Wm.  Weltz,  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 


In  the  present  aspect  of  "the  situation"  the  great  question  with  us  was,  not  so  much  what 
shall  be  done  with  southern  rebels,  but  what  shall  be  done  for  freemen  of  the  North?  [Much 
cheering.] 
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Capt.  Isaiah  Rynders,  of  New  York,  said,  referring  to  those 
who  had  attacked  McClellan  in  the  Convention: 

He  wished  he  had  these  men  in  the  Eighth  Ward,  New  York,  where  he  had  a  little  influ- 
ence. [Cheers.]  He  (Capt.  Rynders)  was  a  man  of  force,  and  he  was  what  some  people  in 
New  York  called  a  Copperhead.  He  was  proud  of  the  name.  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  He 
could  go  anybody  before  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  could  get  no  peace  from  him,  and  he  was 
for  a  free  fight  to  turn  him  out,  and  they  would  do  it.     [Cheers  and  laughter.] 

In  Convention,  Wednesday,  August  31. 

A   PLAN   TO   ASSEMBLE   THE   DEMOCRACY   FOR   THE   "FREE   FIGHT," 
OR   NORTHERN   REBELLION 

Gov.  Wickliffe,  leader  of  the  rebel  wing  of  the  Kentucky  Cop- 
perheads, the  largest  slaveholder  in  Kentucky,  and  having  three 
sons  in  the  rebel  army,  said: 

The  delegations  from  the  West,  including  that  State  to  which  I  am  attached,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  circumstances  may  occur  between  this  and  the  4th  of  March,  that  will  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  great  mass  of  the  Democracy  of  this  country  be  to  reassembled.  To  get  up  a  new 
convention  is  a  work  of  delay  and  much  difficulty,  and  my  object  is,  that  the  dissolution  of  this 
convention  shall  not  be  effected  by  its  adjournment,  after  it  finishes  its  labors  to-day,  but  to 
leave  it  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Democracy,  if  any  occasion 
shall  require,  to  convene  us  at  such  time  and  place  that  the  Executive  National  Committee 
shall  designate. 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  shall  not  be  dissolved  by  the  adjournment  at  the  close  of  its 
business,  but  shall  remain  as  organized,  subject  to  be  called  together  at  any  time  and  place  that 
the  Executive  National  Committee  shall  designate. 

Which  resolution  was  received  with  much  applause,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  convention  having  nominated  McClellan,  Clement  L. 
Vallandigham  moved  to  make  the  nomination  unanimous.  He 
was  seconded  by  John  McKeon,  of  New  \ork,  who  gave  notice 
that  there  was  danger  of  a  "revolution,  a  bloody  revolution," 
which,  of  course,  would  be  averted  if  the  Copperheads  should  be 
allowed  their  own  way.  The  threat  sounded  like  those  we  heard 
from  the  present  rebels  in  the  canvass  of  1860. 

Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  having  been  nominated  for  Vice  President 
we  will  let  him  describe  his  own  position  in  relation  to  the  rebels. 
He  made  a  speech  in  Congress  on  the  18th  of  January,  1861.     He 
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afterwards  carefully  revised  it,  and  had  it  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Globe.     We  quote  from  it  the  following  passages: 

My  voice  to-day  is  for  conciliation;  my  voice  is  for  compromise,  and  it  is  but  the  echo  of 
the  voice  of  my  constituents.  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  who  with  me  represent  the  Northwest; 
you  who,  with  me,  represent  the  State  of  Ohio;  you  who,  with  me,  represent  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  hear  that  voice.  If  you  will  not;  IF  YOU  FIND  CONCILIA- 
TION IMPOSSIBLE;  IF  YOUR  DIFFERENCES  ARE  SO  GREAT  THAT  YOU  CANNOT 
OR  WILL  NOT  RECONCILE  THEM,  THEN,  GENTLEMEN,  LET  THE  SECEDING 
STATES  DEPART  IN  PEACE;  LET  THEM  ESTABLISH  THEIR  GOVERNMENT  AND 
EMPIRE,  AND  WORK  OUT  THEIR  DESTINY  ACCORDING  TO  THE  WISDOM 
WHICH  GOD  HAS  GIVEN  THEM. 

HE   IS   SOLICITOUS   FOR   A   FREE   FIGHT 

I  will  tell  you,  my  Republican  friends,  I  know  you  have  been  pretty  supercilious,  you  have 
been  defiant,  you  have  been  outrageous;  but  I  know  I  speak  the  heart  and  voice  of  the  old  war- 
worn Democracy  when  I  say  that  next  fall  we  intend  to  have  a  free  election,  free  ballot,  free 
assemblage  together,  or  the  freest  fight  that  ever  took  place  in  this  country.  [Tremendous 
cheering.] 

THE   ESSENCE   OF   DEMOCRACY 

The  following  are  specimen  chips  of  the  speechifying  "hove 
in"  at  the  ratification  meeting  held  on  Wednesday: 

Mr.  Sanderson  said: 

If  Abe  Lincoln  was  re-elected,  he  would  free  the  negroes  of  the  South,  and  then  enslave 
the  people.     We  must  maintain  STATE  RIGHTS. 

Judge  Miller,  of  Ohio,  said: 

A  bloody  war  has  been  waged  to  elevate  the  negro  to  an  equality  with  the  white  man. 
There  is  no  difference  between  a  WAR  DEMOCRAT  AND  AN  ABOLITIONIST.  THEY 
ARE  BOTH  LINKS  IN  THE  SAME  SAUSAGE,  MADE  FROM  THE  SAME  DOG. 

Mr.  Rollins,  of  Missouri,  said: 

I  love  our  southern  friends.  They  are  a  noble,  a  brave  and  chivalrous  people,  although 
they  are  trying  to  break  up  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hanna,  of  Indiana,  was  heavy  on  Ben  Butler,  and  poured 
over  his  devoted  head  such  venomous  slime  as  this: 

By  whom  was  Lincoln  supported?  Prominent  among  his  supporters  is  Butler,  half  devil, 
one-quarter  beast  and  less  than  one-fourth  human,  begotten  by  the  Prince  of  Hell,  spewed  from 
the  rotten  womb  of  crime,  and  thrown  into  the  lap  of  civilization,  deformed,  unfinished  wretch. 
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He  was  sent  before  his  time  into  this  breathing  world,  less  than  half  made  up,  and  is  so  hateful 
looking  that  the  dogs  bark  at  him  as  he  passes  by. 

By  G — d,  we  must  have  McClellan  nominated.     We  must  put  a  stop  to  this  d d  war. — 

Dean  Richmond,  of  New  York. 

The  war  is  an  unholy  fight.  Soon  the  net  is  to  be  drawn  that  will  gather  in  its  half  mil- 
lion more  to  feed  the  insatiable  thirst  for  blood  of  the  Negro  God.  Let  us  demand  a  cessation 
of  the  sacrifice  until  the  people  shall  pronounce  their  great  and  emphatic  verdict  for  peace,  and 
let  the  tyrant  understand  that  the  demand  comes  from  earnest  men  and  must  be  respected. — 
McMasters,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Johnston,  claiming  to  be  a  Gospel-monger  from  Missouri, 
hinted  strongly,  at  a  Western  Confederacy.     He  said: 

If  it  shall  be  necessary  in  the  settlement  of  our  difficulties  to  allow  a  few  stars  to  form  a 
constellation  by  themselves,  I  think  we  can  be  just  as  safe,  just  as  well  protected,  and  just  as 
free  and  happy  under  a  Union  of  Republics  as  we  have  been  under  a  Union  of  States.  I  want 
to  see  this  whole  continent  bound  together  by  a  grand  union  of  Republics.  And  we  will  have 
it,  and  will  have  peace  and  harmony,  and  self-government  with  it. 

Let  us  hurl  that  usurper  from  power.  Never  till  that  day  comes  when  the  usurper  and 
his  victim  meet  at  the  judgment  seat  can  he  be  punished  for  his  wrongs,  for  his  conspiracy 
against  American  liberty. — Baker,  of  Michigan. 

What  is  this  war  for?  The  nigger.  It  is  for  the  nigger  against  the  white  man.  I  think 
we  don't  want  our  bosoms  stuffed  so  much  with  damned  niggers  this  warm  weather.  I  don't 
believe  the  negro  is  equal  to  the  white  man.  Is  it  not  high  time  that  this  infernal  war  was  stop- 
ped? If  the  South  could  be  subjugated  by  this  infernal  war,  the  bayonets  would  be  turned 
against  the  North.  Come  weal  or  woe,  we  will  be  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  indi- 
vidual rights. — Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Pa. 

I  advise  peace  and  harmony,  but  if  in  the  struggle  it  reaches  the  point  that  the  ballot-box 
is  ever  touched  with  sacrilegious  hands,  I  say,  then  and  there,  come  what  will,  let  the  lives  and 
honor  of  all  be  pledged  to  the  biggest  fight  the  world  ever  saw. — Bishop,  of  Michigan. 

No  more  arbitrary  arrests  will  be  permitted  with  impunity.  No  more  Vallandighams  will 
be  dragged  from  the  bosoms  of  their  families,  and  spirited  away  to  a  foreign  land  or  a  dungeon, 
unless  the  attempt  costs  blood. — Warren,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Capt.  Kuntz,  of  Pittsburgh,  said: 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  d d  thief  and  leader  of  thieves.  Lincoln  was  now  played  out;  the  op- 
position to  him  was  going  to  be  bold  and  powerful;  there  must  be  no  underhand  work,  and  if 
Democrats  catch  any  of  Lincoln's  b — y  satrap  spies  among  them,  they  must  cut  their  d — d 
throats,  that's  all.  I  should  like  to  see  the  noble  George  B.  McClellan  as  President,  [cheers] 
and  that  great  Democrat,  Horatio  Seymour,  should  occupy  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State. 
In  the  Cabinet,  I  would  see  the  name  of  Voorhees,  and  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  gentlemen  states- 
men who  cluster  round  the  Democratic  banner. 
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Great  Captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  an  hour, 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 

These  are  all  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

—Lowell. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  best  teaching  is  by  example.  Ideas  are  most  potent 
when  embodied  in  living  men,  and  thus  invested  with  personality. 
The  surest  way  to  foster  any  noble  sentiment  is  to  select  some  event 
which  illustrates  it,  or  some  hero  who  personifies  it,  and  to  set 
apart  for  that  event  or  that  hero  a  commemorative  day.  Let  the 
artisan  lay  aside  his  tools,  the  matron  her  household  cares,  the 
student  his  books,  and  the  very  children  their  play.  Let  the  pres- 
sure of  routine  be  lifted;  let  our  souls  expand,  and  our  best  feelings 
assert  themselves,  while  the  great  lesson  is  impressed  upon  our 
hearts. 

American  patriotism  is  reenforced  by  four  such  commemora- 
tive days.  The  sun  of  July  is  greeted  by  earth-shaking  cannon 
and  sky-piercing  rockets,  which  assert  with  boisterous  acclaim  the 
independence  of  a  new  nation. 

The  breath  of  May  sweeps  over  a  more  quiet  gathering.  It 
brings  flowers — as  though  kind  nature  were  a  sharer  of  our  grief — 
flowers  for  the  humble  grave  of  the  private  soldier;  and  it  reminds 
us  of  the  million  arms  that  can  strike  as  one  for  the  defence  of  a 
righteous  cause. 

The  dull  sky  of  November  is  a  fitting  background  for  the  fes- 
tival of  household  cheer.  Thanksgiving  teaches  us  to  love  our 
homes,  to  revere  a  pious  ancestry,  and  to  worship  God. 

And  there  is  one  other  national  day.  The  snows  of  February 
remind  us  of  the  spotless  fame  of  him  who  was  our  first  great  na- 
tional representative  and  leader. 

This  is  a  most  important  anniversary.  Aristotle  reminds  us 
that  praise  is  an  inverted  precept.     To  say,  "Do  thus  and  so,"  is 
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a  precept;  to  say,  "He  is  noble  because  he  hath  done  this  and  so," 
is  praise.  It  is  a  worthy  task  therefore  to  praise,  to  eulogise  such 
a  man  as  Washington.  What  does  our  country  need  more  than 
those  precepts  regarding  public  service  and  leadership  which  come 
to  us  from  a  life  like  his? 

Doubtless  we  shall  make  the  best  use  of  this  occasion  if  we 
interpret  it  broadly  and  liberally.  We  need  not  confine  our  thoughts 
to  a  single  name — although  that  were  amply  sufficient — but  may 
make  of  this  a  kind  of  "Leader's  Day."  We  cannot  set  apart  a 
day  for  each  of  our  great  men, — there  are  too  many,  thank  God, 
even  in  our  first  century — but  we  may  group  them  all  with  Wash- 
ington who  was  the  first. 

One  year  ago  we  listened  to  a  description  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  which  I  am  sure  we  can  never  forget.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  touch  that  theme  to-day.  I  ask  your  leave, 
therefore,  to  present  a  kindred  subject  the  Preserver  of  his  Country, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Our  great  representative  leaders  are  perhaps  our  chief  national 
possession.  They  are  not  ancient  landmarks,  but  beacon-lights 
for  the  future.  They  have  set  a  standard  of  public  and  private 
excellence.  Aeschines,  the  second  orator  of  Greece,  has  left  us  the 
profound  maxim  that 

"The  people  become  like  to  the  Statesman  whom  they  crown.'''' 

Happy  is  that  people  which  has,  in  the  saints,  or  martyrs,  or 
heroes  whom   reveres,  noble  ideals. 

Every  nation,  too,  is  judged  largely  by  its  great  men.  We 
judge  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  Swden  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
If  men  ask  what  the  British  Islands  can  produce  they  are  pointed 
to  Cromwell  or  to  Gladstone.  If  we  inquire  for  the  flowering  of 
their  race  the  Frenchman  will  perhaps  name  Lafayette,  and  the 
German  will  say,  "Look  at  Luther." 
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We  could  scarcely  be  a  nation  without  possessing  some  such 
champions  as  these — without  being  able  to  contribute  one  or  two 
names  at  least  to  the  world's  list  of  great  men.  How  invaluable 
was  the  character  of  Washington  in  securing  our  first  recognition 
among  foreign  peoples!  The  toast  of  Benjamin  Franklin  had  a 
significance  which  give  it  a  claim  to  be  often  repeated.  The  em- 
bassador of  England  had  eulogised  his  country  as  the  sun  in  the 
heavens,  traversing  the  entire  globe,  and  blessing  every  land. 
Then  the  representative  of  France  arose  and  likened  his  country 
to  the  moon,  treading  a  pathway  as  majestic  as  that  of  the  sun, 
and  shining  with  a  more  refined  lustre.  Franklin  stood  up  in  his 
turn,  and  the  resources  of  comparison  seemed  to  be  exhausted. 
Will  he  compare  the  United  States  to  some  star,  or  to  some  comet? 
"Gentlemen,"  said  the  American,  "I  propose  to  you  the  name  of 
George  Washington,  the  Joshua  at  whose  bidding  the  sun  and  the 
moon  stood  still." 

What  men  has  America  produced  since  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton who  have  caused  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  stand  still?  I  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  at  least  one. 

It  is  nigh  four  hundred  years  since  the  keel  of  Columbus  grated 
upon  the  beach  of  San  Salvador.  It  would  be  hard  to  show  that 
any  event  in  secular  history  has  been  more  important  than  that. 
New  worlds  are  not  found  every  day.  The  devising  of  a  path  of 
commerce  from  this  planet  to  the  moon  could  not  affect  the  life 
of  man  so  much  as  did  the  discovery  of  this  new  world.  It  was  a 
discovery  without  a  precedent  and  without  a  parallel,  and  we  are 
preparing  to  celebrate  it.  We  have  been  preparing  through  all 
these  four  hundred  years.  We  have  a  city  which  sits  by  the  in- 
land sea,  like  Venice  among  her  marshes.  Chicago,  with  its  mil- 
lion inhabitants  where  so  recently  the  buffalo  fed  unscared,  will 
make  itself  into  an  epitome  of  America,  and  send  out  its  card  of  in- 
vitation to  all  the  earth. 
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And  the  whole  world  will  come  to  visit  us.  The  Spaniard 
will  come  to  see  the  continent  which  he  discovered.  The  French- 
man will  come  to  look  upon  the  vast  empires  which  he  once  coveted 
and  then  helped  to  free.  The  Briton  will  come  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  his  own  race  in  a  newer  clime.  The  German  will  come 
claiming  also  a  near  relationship.  The  Russian  will  come  to  find 
out  what  liberty  is  like.  There  will  be  the  Icelander  with  his  fur, 
the  Italian  with  his  music,  and  the  Chinaman  with  his  cue.  The 
motley  procession  will  be  filled  out  by  weird  costumes  from  Egypt 
and  Labrador,  and  all  the  other  highways  and  hedges  of  the  world. 
Those  who  do  not  come  in  person  will  come  in  thought,  and  the 
attention  of  the  world  will  be  focussed  upon  America. 

We  shall  have  much  to  show  them.  They  will  sail  up  the 
storied  Hudson,  stand  beside  the  sublimity  of  Niagara,  visit  the 
far  Yosemite,  and  the  Yellowstone,  and  compare  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Mississippi  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Nile.  They 
will  compute  our  forests  and  our  prairies,  gauge  our  wells  of  oil 
and  of  gas,  estimate  our  mines,  and  appraise  all  our  natural  re- 
sources. They  may  have  the  experience  of  Sheba's  queen  when 
they  pass  through  our  Patent  Office,  inspect  our  manufactories, 
traverse  our  railway  systems,  and  visit  our  cities — cities  which  do 
not  stand  knee-deep  in  the  dust  of  ages,  but  which  are  struggling 
up  through  the  intoxication  of  prosperity  toward  self-possession. 

But  while  our  visitors  stand  thus  astonished  at  our  material 
glories,  and  acknowledge  that  the  half  was  not  told  them,  they 
will  still  make  some  further  inquiries.  "What  are  the  ideas," 
they  will  ask,  "which  all  this  wealth  represents?  What  types  of 
manhood  does  America  produce?  WTho  are  your  national  heroes?" 
And  we  shall  say  to  them:  "If  you  would  come  near  to  the  heart 
of  America,  and  feel  the  breath  of  that  spirit  which  has  made  her 
truly  great,  pass  by  New  York  with  the  thunder  of  its  commerce, 
pass  by  Washington  with  the  glitter  of  its  display,  and  spend  a 
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thoughtful  hour  at  Mount  Vernon.  And  when  you  have  done 
that,  pass  by  Chicago  with  its  roar  of  traffic,  and  pause  beside  the 
tomb  at  Springfield." 

The  career  of  Lincoln  may  reveal,  more  than  that  of  any  other 
single  individual,  the  genius  of  American  institutions  and  of  the 
American  people.  He  was  all  American.  The  heroes  of  the  old 
world  are  linked  together  in  one  vast  dynasty  of  greatness.  The 
Ptolemies,  the  Caesars,  the  Plantagenets,  still  bear  sway  among 
their  descendants  and  "rule  us  from  their  urns."  But  Columbia 
begins  a  new  order.  The  shadow  of  the  Pyramids  falls  upon  every 
European,  but  it  does  not  cross  the  sea.  Like  the  Greek  colonists, 
to  be  sure,  we  brought  the  coals  which  were  to  kindle  the  altar  fires 
of  our  civilization  from  the  hearth  of  our  mother  city.  But  we 
have  received  fresh  fire,  also.  The  Promethean  torch  of  our  genius 
has  been  kindled  from  God's  lightning  above  us,  and  from  hard 
blows  upon  the  flinty  rock  beneath  us.  We  indeed  revere  the  gra- 
cious influences  which  come  to  us  from  the  cradle  lands,  but  we 
have  attained  our  intellectual  majority,  and  we  prove  it  by  point- 
ing to  men  of  finest  grain  and  most  heroic  mould  developed  among 
surroundings  which  savor  least  of  the  old  world. 

So,  too,  the  life  of  Lincoln  is  an  epitome  of  America's  history 
and  aspirations.  The  political,  constitutional,  and  moral  strug- 
gles of  all  our  annals  converge  upon  the  few  eventful  years  of  his 
public  life.  And  so  it  happens  that  this  man  came  to  possess  three 
kinds  of  greatness :  He  was  great  for  the  acts  which  he  performed ; 
the  liberator  of  a  race  deserves  to  rank  above  the  founders  of  dy- 
nasties, or  the  discoverers  of  continents.  But  many  whose  lot  it 
has  been  to  perform  great  deeds  have  been  themselves  unworthy, 
while  Lincoln  was  in  his  own  personality  greater  than  any  of  his 
achievements.  The  one  proclamation  by  which  he  will  be  remem- 
bered forever  did  not  exhaust  his  powers.  It  was  in  him  to  write 
a  hundred  such  proclamations.  There  is  a  third  kind  of  greatness 
which  belongs  especially  to  those  who  serve  republics,  and  which 
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we  may  call  representative  greatness.  There  was  a  time  when 
Napoleon  had  so  engrossed  the  loyalty  of  his  countrymen  that  he 
could  say,  "7  am  France."  It  was  a  far  greater  triumph,  because 
a  moral  one,  when  Pericles  enslaved  the  Athenians  to  his  patrio- 
tism and  his  intellect,  so  that  when  he  spoke  it  seemed  the  voice 
of  the  state.  Such  was  the  greatness  of  Lincoln.  He  came  to  be 
the  representative  and  embodiment  of  the  best  sentiments,  the 
triumphant  sentiments  of  his  nation,  so  that  loyal  millions  spoke 
through  his  lips. 

Lincoln  was,  first  of  all,  God's  man,  raised  up  to  meet  a  great 
emergency.  We  in  America  believe  that  "There's  a  divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will." 

He  might  have  worn  some  other  name,  but  without  such  a 
leader,  it  may  almost  be  said,  America  could  not  have  fulfilled  her 
destiny. 

This  continent  lay  fallow  for  a  hundred  years  after  its  discovery. 
The  Spaniards  laid  hold  of  it,  but  God  said,  "I  am  tired  of  your 
cruelty  and  rapacity,"  and  it  began  to  slip  from  their  grasp.  The 
Frenchmen  seemed  to  do  better,  but  God,  said,  "The  Catholic  re- 
ligion is  too  gross  and  formal  for  this  new  world,"  and  the  French- 
men fell  back.  England  had  her  day,  but  in  districts  schools,  free 
churches,  and  town  meetings  the  colonists  were  made  ready  for  the 
day  of  independence!  No  more  foreign  dominion!  The  last  sail 
of  the  retiring  British  fleet  melts  into  the  horizon.  America  is 
free! 

Free!  But  now  confronted  by  the  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment. And  first  she  must  make  in  a  day  what  it  took  the  English 
people  five  hundred  years  to  make — a  constitution. 

Before  the  constitution  came  the  famous  "Ordinance  of  1787," 
which  marked  out  several  great  lines  of  policy.  This  ordinance 
appropriated  public  lands  for  the  support  of  common  schools.     It 
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provided  that  the  territories  should  ultimately  be  admitted  as 
equal  states,  thus  settling  in  advance  for  America  all  questions  of 
"Home  Rule."  And  thirdly,  it  decreed  that  throughout  the  North- 
west Territory, 

"There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

This  third  provision  introduces  us  to  what  the  impartial  foreign 
historian  Von  Hoist  has  called  "the  pivotal  question  in  American 
history" — the  question  of  slavery.  This  was  the  sphinx  which  in 
Abraham  Lincoln  found  its  CEdipus! 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  decline  and  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  America.  Our  national  triumph — like  most  human  tri- 
umphs perhaps — consists  in  having  cured  a  great  fault.  The  ordi- 
nance of  '87  was  the  voice  of  the  Revolution,  expressing  the  aspira- 
tions of  ultimate  America,  but  it  was  nearly  four-score  years  be- 
fore this  ideal  was  realized,  and  the  language  of  the  ordinance  writ- 
ten into  the  constitution  as  the  thirteenth  Amendment. 

We  must  not  be  swift  to  blame  the  slave-holders  for  not  over- 
turning their  social  system  in  a  day  by  an  act  of  immediate  emanci- 
pation. It  is  due,  however,  to  the  truth  of  history  to  show  how, 
by  unprincipled  leaders,  a  portion  of  our  countrymen  were  in- 
duced to  resist  all  plans  for  gradual  emancipation,  and  finally  to 
demand  as  the  dearest  of  their  rights  the  privilege  of  extending 
slavery  over  the  entire  Union. 

When  our  constitution  was  formed  slavery  was  universal,  but 
gradual  emancipation  was  favored  by  all  the  colonies  except  Geor- 
gia and  the  Carolinas.  Charles  Pinckney  and  General  Davie  were 
the  men  who  discovered  the  value  of  threats  against  the  Union. 
By  such  threats  they  secured  certain  concessions  to  slavery  in  the 
Constitution  itself — concessions,  however,  which  would  never 
have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for  the  general  belief  that  slavery 
would  die  out  under  existing  conditions. 
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It  was  not  until  1820  that  the  mistake  was  discovered,  and  that 
discovery,  in  the  words  of  the  aged  Jefferson,  startled  the  country 
"like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night."  It  was  proposed  in  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude,  to  the  new  state  of  Missouri,  and  this  proposition  was 
opposed  by  the  Southern  members.  The  country  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  the  South  was  ready  to  contend  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Evidently  there  had  been  a  great  change  since  the  Revolution. 
The  Northern  states  had  nearly  completed  the  work  of  gradual 
emancipation,  but  in  the  South  the  putting  together  of  a  few  rods 
and  wheels  and  pinions  to  form  the  cotton-gin  had  made  slavery 
the  source  of  vast  wealth.  This  wealth  was  shared  by  the  slave- 
breeders  of  the  border  states,  the  slave  drivers  of  the  cotton  states, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  North.  And  here  appeared  a  mar- 
vel— as  slavery  grew  more  profitable  it  appeared  to  grow  less  sinful! 
So  vast  was  this  change  that  the  religious  bodies  which  in  1800  de- 
nounced slavery  as  "the  sum  of  all  villainies"  by  1840  were  defend- 
ing it  as  a  scriptural  institution!  With  this  change  came  the  spirit 
of  intolerance.  It  became  impossible  for  any  Virginian  to  follow 
Washington's  example  and  emancipate  his  own  slaves.  All  free- 
dom of  speech  upon  this  subject  was  suppressed  at  the  South,  and 
the  mere  discussion  of  the  question  at  the  North  was  denounced 
as  a  crime. 

The  Missouri  matter  was  settled  by  a  solemn  compromise 
which  became  a  landmark  in  our  history.  The  immediate  demand 
of  the  South  was  granted,  and  Missouri  admitted  as  a  slave  state, 
but  "slavery  and  involuntary  servitude"  were  prohibited  in  all 
other  territory  north  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes. 

We  cannot  trace  in  detail  the  aggressions  of  the  slave  power. 
Calhoun  was  the  great  advocate  of  "slavery  as  a  positive  good," 
but  he  could  not  silence  the  abolitionists,  nor  could  he  make  the 
Southern  states  grow  in  wealth  and  population  as  rapidly  as  those 
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of  the  North.  "The  peculiar  institution,"  as  they  called  it,  for- 
bade all  manufacture,  and  repelled  all  emigration.  The  slave- 
holders were  fighting  against  all  the  laws — moral,  social  and  econ- 
nomic — of  God's  universe,  and  they  made  a  gallant  fight. 

It  was  a  battle  of  giants.  Lincoln  had  his  forerunners  and 
coadjutors  in  the  piercing  voice  of  Garrison,  the  silver  tongue  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  the  firey  eloquence  of  Giddings,  and  the  scholarly 
phrase  of  Charles  Sumner,  while  the  verse  of  Whittier  and  Lowell 
crowned  a  distinct  epoch  in  American  literature.  And  the  advo- 
cates and  apologists  of  slavery  were  men  who  would  have  graced 
a  better  cause.  With  them  we  must  rank  Henry  Clay,  the  great 
compromiser,  Judge  Taney,  and  the  restless  enthusiasm  of  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens. 

But  at  each  national  census  God  held  up  the  scales  between 
the  pine  and  the  palmetto,  between  free  labor  and  the  labor  of 
chattels,  and  it  was  the  Southern  arm  which  smote  the  beam.  It 
was  this  fact,  silently  and  sullenly  noted  by  the  Southern  leaders, 
which  made  them  eager  to  annex  new  territory,  and  then  to  force 
slavery  by  law  into  all  the  states,  and,  when  that  failed,  to  hasten 
their  appeal  to  the  sword.  There  was  logic  back  of  the  movement 
for  secession. 

They  purchase  Florida  and  Louisiana,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
They  acquire  a  vast  territory  from  Mexico,  and  vote  down  the 
proposition  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
Proposing  to  intrench  themselves  in  constitutional  interpretation 
they  invent  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty.  "Congress," 
they  say,  "has  no  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories. 
That  power  belongs  to  the  people  of  each  territory.  The  Missouri 
Compromise  is  null  and  void.  And  more  than  that,  we  must  have 
a  new,  iron-clad  fugitive  slave  law.  Unless  this  is  granted  we  will 
destroy  the  Union." 

By  this  time  the  moral  sense  of  our  people  had  been  quickened. 
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In  fact  there  had  never  been  an  hour  when  the  majority  did  not 
really  regard  slavery  as  an  evil  and  a  sin.  But  it  takes  a  long  time 
for  the  people  to  organize  a  political  machine,  to  carry  out  their 
will.  Both  of  the  existing  political  parties  contained  slave-holders. 
If  either  party,  therefore,  should  offend  the  slave  power  it  would 
lose  its  southern  supporters  and  meet  with  disaster.  The  politi- 
cians had  an  interested  motive  in  desiring  to  grant  the  demands 
of  the  South.  Ostensibly  to  save  the  Union,  really  to  save  their 
party,  Northern  men  yield  to  the  pressure.  "Let  us  settle  this  ex- 
citing question  by  a  compromise."  Both  parties  accede  to  the 
Southern  demand,  invoke  a  thousand  maledictions  upon  any  man 
who  shall  ever  bring  up  the  slavery  question  again,  and  call  this 
a  "finality." 

Let  it  be  remembered  forever  that  there  is  no  finality  which 
is  not  founded  upon  right.  They  called  the  Missouri  Compromise 
a  finality  in  1820.  They  called  the  death  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
a  finality.  They  shouted  "Finality"  in  1850.  In  1852  their  chor- 
us was  "Finality."  And  in  1854  they  fairly  shrieked  "Finality." 
The  contemprary  newspaper-man  caught  the  ludicrous  aspect  of 
the  case  and  produced  a  little  ode: 

FINALITY 

To  kill  twice  dead  a  rattlesnake, 
And  off  his  scaly  skin  to  take, 
And  through  his  head  to  drive  a  stake, 
And  every  bone  within  him  break, 
And  of  his  flesh  mincemeat  to  make, 
To  burn,  to  sear,  to  boil,  to  bake, 
Then  in  a  heap  the  whole  to  rake, 
And  over  it  the  benison  shake, 
And  sink  it  fathoms  in  the  lake — 
Whence  after  all,  quite  wide  awake, 
Comes  back  that  very  same  old  snake! 

The  "finality"  measures  were  the  very  ones  which  compelled 
agitation.  The  new  law  for  reclaiming  fugitives  brought  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery  before  the  people  with  a  pathos  which  no  abolition 
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speaker  could  equal.     To  give  a  crust  of  bread,  or  to  point  out  the 
North  Star,  was  now  punishable  by  law. 

"The  evil  days  are  come,  the  poor 
Are  made  a  prey. 
Bar  up  the  hospital  door, 
Put  out  the  fire-lights,  point  no  more 
The  wanderer's  way. 
For  pity  now  is  crime." 

The  moral  strength  of  the  North  rose  against  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law  in  awful  majesty.  Even  the  superb  fame  of  Webster 
could  not  avail,  and  the  Whig  party  was  disintegrated  almost  in 
a  day.  The  popular  verdict  was,  "Died  from  the  attempt  to  swal- 
low the  fugitive  slave  law."  A  new  party  arose  in  its  place.  Pub- 
lic interest  flamed  out  in  songs,  and  banners,  and  torch-light  pro- 
cessions, and  a  million  votes  were  rolled  up  for  "Free  Soil,  Free 
Men,  Fremont  and  Victory." 

But  the  slave  power  marched  on.  It  set  its  foot  upon  "bleed- 
ing Kansas,"  and  proclaimed  through  the  Supreme  Court  that 
slaves  were  property,  and  as  such  might  be  carried  without  for- 
feiture to  any  part  of  the  Union.  The  Southerner's  threat  that 
he  would  yet  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  cry  went  up  to  God  for  a  leader.  Give  us  a  calm,  deter- 
mined man ;  one  who  will  not  join  in  the  denunciations  of  the  ultra 
abolitionists,  nor  quail  before  the  bluster  of  the  slave-driver;  a 
man  of  the  people;  a  man  who  understands  the  situation,  and  can 
expound  it  to  the  masses;  a  man  who  can  save  the  country  from 
the  South,  and  the  South  from  herself. 

The  man  appeared.  It  was  reported  that  Senator  Douglas, 
"the  Little  Giant"  of  Illinois,  has  met  his  match  in  debating  with 
an  untitled  lawyer  in  his  own  State.  The  country  was  anxious  to 
see  this  new  man,  this  stump  speaker  from  the  Wfest,  and  the  brains 
of  New  York  city  filed  into  the  Cooper  Institute  to  listen  to  an  ad- 
dress from  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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He  began  with  a  deliberate  historical  argument,  proving  to  a 
demonstration  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  never  dreamed 
that  slavery  in  the  Territories  was  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress, 
and  consequently  that  the  recent  theory  of  popular  sovereignty 
and  the  right  to  carry  slave  property  to  any  part  of  the  Union  was 
a  sheer  invention  and  innovation. 

The  threats  of  destroying  the  Union,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  thus  far  prevailed  with  Northern  men  were  next  swept  aside. 
He  answered  them  in  the  spirit  which  was  becoming  in  a  freeman. 

"You  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican  President.  In  that  supposed  event,  you 
say,  you  will  destroy  the  Union;  and  then  you  say,  the  great  crime  of  having  destroyed  it  will 
be  upon  us.  That  is  cool.  A  highwayman  holds  his  pistol  to  my  ear  and  mutters  through  his 
teeth,  'Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  will  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer.'  *  *  The 
threat  of  death  to  me  to  extort  my  money,  and  the  threat  of  destruction  to  the  Union  to  extort 
my  vote,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  principle." 

And  in  conclusion  he  defined  the  proper  course  of  action. 

'  Even  though  much  provoked,  let  us  do  nothing  through  passion  or  ill-temper.  *  *  * 
Let  us  calmly  consider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our  deliberate  view  of  duty,  we 
possibly  can.  *  *  *  Thinking  slavery  right,  as  they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring 
its  full  recognition  as  being  right,  but  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them? 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it  is,  because  that 
much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its  actual  presence  in  the  nation,  but  can  we,  while 
our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread  into  the  national  territories,  and  to  overrun  us  here 
in  the  free  states?  If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty,  fearlessly 
and  effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical  contrivances  wherewith  we 
are  so  industriously  plied  and  belabored,  contrivances  such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a  living 
man  nor  a  dead  man;  such  a  policy  of  'don't  care'  on  a  question  about  which  all  true  men  do 
care;  such  as  union  appeals  beseeching  true  union  men  to  yield  to  disunionists;  reversing  the 
Divine  rule,  and  calling  not  the  sinners  but  the  righteous  to  repentance;  such  as  invocations  to 
Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Washington  said,  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 
*  *  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

There  was  a  program  which  met  the  situation.  There  was  a 
man  who  could  grasp  great  principles,  and  explain  them  to  the 
humblest  voter  in  the  nation.  There  was  a  leader  whom  the  work- 
ingmen  of  the  North  and  the  great  Northwest  could  look  up  to  as 
their  champion. 
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A  few  months  after  the  speech  in  Cooper  Institute,  the  Repub- 
licans met  in  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  and  without  much 
preparation,  by  the  inevitabilities  of  the  case  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, nominated  this  new  leader  for  the  highest  office  in  the  na- 
tion. The  same  Providence  seemed  to  prepare  the  way  before 
him,  for  his  opponents  were  divided.  The  Democratic  strength 
was  given  partly  to  Douglas  and  partly  to  Breckenridge,  and 
thus  it  came  about  that,  although  he  failed  to  receive  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  by  half  a  million,  Abraham  Lincoln  became  the 
sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  now  you  will  ask  me,  where  did  he  come  from?  What 
rare  ancestry  gave  to  him  the  impress  of  genius?  What  kindly 
stars  shone  upon  his  birth?  What  favored  college  is  enriched  by 
his  fame? 

My  friends,  Lincoln  was  not  that  kind  of  a  man.  He  belongs 
to  that  higher  order  of  nobility,  whose  patent  is  conferred  by  the 
Almighty.  Humanity  always  takes  a  special  pride  in  those  great 
men  who  came  directly  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  and  thus 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  our  common  clay.  We  cannot 
claim  that  it  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  idea  exactly — more  truly  it  is  a 
Christian  idea,  nobly  exemplified  among  the  peoples  of  our  race — 
that  man  individual  as  well  as  man  collective  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  that  under  a  favoring  government  and  proper  social 
conditions  the  humblest  may  cherish  high  desires  and  aspirations. 

How  many  an  English  child  has  been  thrilled  by  the  story  of 
the  penniless  boy,  Whittington,  lingering  on  the  outskirts  of  Lon- 
don City,  and  recalled  by  its  prophetic  bells,  in  whose  peals  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  words,  "Turn  again,  turn  again,  Whittington; 
thou  shalt  be  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London."  It  is  the  glory  of 
our  civilization  that  it  makes  the  fulfillment  of  such  words  possible. 
We  all  exult  in  the  Laureate's  description  of 

Some  divinely  gifted  man. 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began, 
And  on  a  simple  village  green: 
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Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar. 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 

And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merits  known, 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 

To  mould  a  mighty  State's  decrees, 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne. 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 

The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 
The  centre  of  a  world's  desire.* 

That  was  the  career  of  Lincoln.*  No  noble  spirit  was  ever- 
"repressed"by  a  more  "chill  penury"  than  that  of  Lincoln's  child- 
hood. Pioneer  life  is  a  feature  of  American  experience  which  has 
already  passed  away.  Those  sparsely  settled  communities  in 
Kentucky,  overshadowed  by  the  dim  forests,  and  beset  by  savage 
beasts  and  savage  men,  were  cut  off  by  almost  impassable  moun- 
tains from  even  the  rude  and  feeble  civilization  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  The  people  knew  that  there  were  such  things  as  learning 
and  culture,  and  their  lives  were  adorned  by  many  homely  virtues, 
but  their  strength  was  absorbed  by  the  bitter  struggle  with  Nature 
and  with  the  barbarians.  In  a  word,  Lincoln  was  born  into  a  state 
of  society  much  like  that  of  England  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
Great. 

His  grandfather  was  a  comrade  of  that  mighty  hunter,  that 
intrepid  scout  of  civilization,  Daniel  Boone;  and  was  shot  by  the 
Indians  in  sight  of  his  own  door.  From  the  body  of  the  dead 
pioneer  a  little  boy  seven  years  of  age  ran  crying  to  the  house. 
This  was  Lincoln's  father,  Thomas  Lincoln. 

Thomas  became  a  carpenter.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  man  of 
some  self-respect,  but  small  ambition.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
married  Nancy  Hanks.     How  much  the  republic  owes  to  that 

*In  Memoriam,  v.  63. 
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simple  frontier  maiden!  We  have  no  likeness  of  her  face;  we  can 
never  rear  up  a  bust  or  a  statue.  She  died  all  unconscious  of  the 
significance  of  her  humble  duties,  but  she  is  "blessed  among  wo- 
men." Nancy  could  read  and  write,  and  she  taught  her  husband 
how  to  form  the  letters  of  his  own  name. 

Years  after,  eager  genealogists  traced  back  the  great  man's 
lineage  to  Virginia  farmers  and  Pennsylvania  Quakers,  and  found 
one  ancestor  whose  name  was  written  Mordecai  Lincoln,  gentle- 
man. But  Lincoln's  fame  does  not  depend  upon  any  such  remote 
propping! 

We  may  trace  his  humble  parents  from  one  frontier  settle- 
ment to  another:  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky;  Hodgensville,  where 
Abraham  was  born  in  1809;  Knob  Creek;  and  Little  Pigeon  Creek, 
Indiana.  Here  the  family  lived  in  an  open  shed  while  their  cabin 
was  in  process  of  construction,  and  here,  when  Abraham  was  nine 
years  of  age,  his  mother  died.  Her  husband  made  a  rude  coffin 
and  some  months  later  little  Abraham  contrived  to  have  a  wander- 
ing preacher  deliver  a  sermon  over  her  grave. 

The  next  winter  was  the  most  dreary  of  his  life;  but  before 
the  second  autumn  his  father  brought  a  new  wife  from  Kentucky 
— the  widow  Johnston,  and  her  three  children.  This  step-mother 
fcookfthe  little  boy  into  her  heart  at  once,  and  gave  him  both  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement.  It  is  probable  that  she  brought  into 
the  family  its  first  library,  consisting — in  addition  to  his  own 
mother's  bible — of  a  dictionary,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Aesop's  Fables, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  a  history  of  the  United  States,  and  a  life  of 
Washington.  Thfe'dle  books  the  boy  mastered  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  then  resorted  to  the  town  constable  to  borrow  copies  of 
the  Indiana  statutes.  His  sums  in  arithmetic  were  done  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  a  board,  and  erased  with  a  plane.  He  soon  be- 
came the  letter- writer  for  the  neighborhood. 

In  her  old  age  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  able  to  say,  "Abe  never  gave 
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me  a  cross  word  or  look,  and  never  refused  in  fact  or  appearance  to 
do  anything  I  asked  him.  His  mind  and  mine — what  little  I  had — 
seemed  to  run  together.  I  had  a  son  John,  who  was  raised  with 
Abe.  Both  were  good  boys,  but  I  must  say,  both  now  being 
dead,  that  Abe  was  the  best  boy  I  ever  saw  or  expect  to  see." 

Young  Lincoln's  time,  however,  was  not  all  spent  at  the  fire- 
side. His  athletic  frame  was  developed  by  hard  work,  and  he 
celebrated  his  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty -one  by  breaking  fifteen 
acres  of  new  land  for  his  father  in  Illinois,  and  splitting  walnut 
rails  to  fence  the  same. 

Emerging  from  this  home  life,  we  find  the  future  President 
making  voyages  upon  the  flat-boats  of  the  Mississippi  river,  act- 
ing as  clerk — though  giving  most  of  his  time  to  reading, — master- 
ing the  art  of  surveying,  and  at  last  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
and  admitted  to  the  bar. 

The  secret  of  this  marvelous  life  is  forever  hidden.  Why  did 
he  choose  to  study  while  others  were  content  to  hunt  or  to  loaf? 
We  professional  educators  may  take  notice  that  the  schools  can- 
not monopolize  the  making  of  men.  All  that  can  be  gained  by 
residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  a  little  knowledge,  the  habit 
of  truthfulness  which  we  call  accuracy,  and  power  of  thought  and 
of  expression.  These  Lincoln  acquired  in  his  humble  office  by 
the  most  severe  self-discipline.  Defects  of  teacher  or  text-book 
were  counter-balanced  by  the  fidelity  of  the  student.  It  matters 
little  that  his  education  began  comparatively  late  in  life;  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  it  was  continued  with  unwearied  devotion  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  After  he  had  already  served  in  Congress  he 
applied  himself  to  the  science  of  Logic,  and  spent  several  weeks  in 
acquiring  a  more  complete  mastery  of  Euclid's  Geometry. 

The  principal  of  "rotation  in  office"  is  a  vicious  one,  but  its 
application  in  the  case  of  Lincoln  was  overruled  for  good.  He 
left  Congress  after  a  single  term  in  order  to  give  other  aspirants  a 
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chance,  and  meanwhile  unconsciously  prepared  himself  for  his 
great  mission.  He  had  always  been  a  royal  good  fellow  among 
his  comrads.  Without  "tarrying  long  at  the  wine,"  or  touch- 
ing the  seductive  cigar,  he  was  "the  center  and  idol  of  every  social 
group."  His  very  presence  was  genial,  and  it  was  with  hearty 
affection  that  his  friends  recognized  his  sturdy  and  delicate  integ- 
rity and  bestowed  upon  him  the  sobriquet  of  "Honest  Abe." 
But  during  the  time  between  his  retirement  from  Congress  and  the 
debates  with  Douglas  it  was  noticed  that  he  seemed  "always  in 
haste  to  leave  the  bright  circle  which  he  was  entertaining."  Nar- 
rowly escaping  appointments  as  Land  Commissioner,  and  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon  Territory,  he  gave  these  precious  years  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  to  reflection  and  study. 

His  political  career  previous  to  his  election  had  shown  two 
things;  his  rare  practical  sagacity,  and  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his 
personal  interests  to  the  interests  of  his  friends  or  to  the  interests 
of  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted.  He  had  joined  the  Whigs 
when  they  were  in  a  minority  in  Illinois,  and  had  done  much  to- 
ward bringing  that  party  into  power  in  the  state.  He  had  taken 
the  unpopular  side  upon  the  slavery  question  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  in  Congress.  He  had  beaten  Douglas,  the  ablest  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  his  day,  in  his  own  state. 

And  this  victory  was  significant.  Douglas  was  trying  to  per- 
form the  regular  political  feat  of  riding  two  horses.  He  was  at- 
tempting to  lead  the  slave-holding  Democracy  of  the  South,  and 
at  fhe  same  time  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  liberty-loving 
Democrats  of  Illinois.  Lincoln  forced  him  to  cut  loose  from  the 
South  in  order  to  hold  his  own  at  home.  "Honest  Abe"  thus  lost 
his  own  chance  of  election  to  the  Senate,  but  he  disrupted  the  Dem- 
ocratic party! 

Lincoln  entered  upon  his  great  office  at  one  of  the  darkest 
hours  in  all  our  history.     With  thirty-three  states  instead  of  thir- 
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teen  the  imperilled  interests  were  far  greater,  while  the  saving 
forces  to  be  relied  upon  were  uncertain.  The  troubles  of  seventy 
years  had  come  to  a  head.  The  opponents  of  the  government 
were  united  and  ready,  while  its  friends  were  taken  by  surprise, 
irresolute.  The  prestige  of  both  state-craft  and  war  was  with  the 
new  Confederacy  already  organized  at  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
He  had  been  elected  by  far  less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  people, 
and  he  looked  out  upon  a  united  South  and  a  divided  North.  Un- 
der his  predecessor  treason  had  been  suffered  to  mature  its  plots 
in  the  very  capital,  and  high  officials  had  used  their  power  in  pre- 
paring to  subvert  the  government  they  had  sworn  to  defend.  The 
new  president  knew  not  on  whom  he  could  depend.  Even  Re- 
publican leaders  like  Greeley  counseled  that  the  North  should  say 
to  the  seceding  states  "Erring  sisters,  depart  in  peace."  His  way 
was  hedged  by  assasins,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  make  a  secret 
night  journey  from  Harrisburg  to  the  Capital.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  government  committed  to  him  was  already  a  wreck. 

History  confirms  his  own  judgment  that  he  had  before  him  a 
task  greater  than  that  of  Washington.  This  thought  was  expres- 
sed in  his.  address  to  his  neighbors  on  leaving  Springfield,  as  they 
stood  with  their  heads  bared  to  the  falling  snow-flakes. 

"My  friends,  no  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  part- 
ing. To  this  place  and  to  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have 
been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return, 
with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  of  Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting 
in  Him  who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confident- 
ly hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  his  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you 
will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell" 

And  with  this  speech  his  task  was  already  begun.  We  are 
now  to  mark  the  career  of  the  rail-splitter  as  statesman,  warrior, 
and  diplomatist.  His  remarks  at  the  various  stopping  places  on 
the  route,  together  with  his  inaugural,  constitute  a  single  oratori- 
cal effect  which  I  shall  venture  to  say  is  unmatched  in  history.     It 
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was  one  long  speech,  delivered  to  the  American  people  a  paragraph 
at  a  time,  and  perused  in  telegram  and  newspaper  with  anxious 
attention.  If  the  office  of  oratory  is  to  persuade,  this  oratory  was 
successful.  The  ultra  secessionists  no  appeal  could  reach,  but  they 
were  treated  so  fairly  that  none  of  their  adherents  were  provoked 
to  fresh  zeal.  But  the  people  who  were  undecided — slow-think- 
ing people,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  come  in  at  the  end  and  settle 
a  matter — these  were  instructed  and  convinced.  Many  such  men 
had  voted  against  Lincoln  through  attachment  to  old  parties,  or 
the  fear  that  he  would  introduce  revolutionary  measures.  They 
were  now  led  to  see  that  revolutionary  measures  came  from  the 
other  side.  The  simple  speech  at  Springfield  showed  that  the 
President-elect  was  not  a  hot-headed  radical,  not  a  trifler,  and  not 
a  coward.  Men  were  reminded  that  he  was  the  constitutionally 
elected  ruler,  who  might  be  replaced  by  another  in  four  years,  but 
whose  forcible  overthrow  would  open  the  flood-gate  for  they  knew 
not  what  of  anarchy.  They  were  convinced  that  he  meditated  no 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  but  proposed  simply  to  defend 
government  property  and  the  Constitution.  The  old  feelings  of 
reverence  for  the  Union,  planted  in  their  hearts  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Revolution,  and  watered  by  the  eloquence  of  Daniel  Webster 
were  enlisted  against  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Thirty  years  ago,  on  Washington's  birthday,  Lincoln  was 
speaking  in  Independence  Hall  at  this  very  hour.  The  genius 
of  the  place  rose  within  him,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him, 
and  his  words  were  inspired  and  prophetic : 

"All  the  political  views  I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw 
them,  from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in  and  were  given  to  the  world  from  this  Hall. 
*  *  I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  sustained  these 
colonies.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  from  the  mother-land,  but  that  sentiment 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  not  only  gave  liberty  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time 
the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal 
chance.  Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  on  that  basis?  *  *  If  this  country 
cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  had  rather  be  assassinated 
on  this  spot  than  surrender  it." 
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In  all  these  addresses  Lincoln  uttered  not  one  foolish  or  im- 
proper word.     He  closed  his  inaugural  by  saying: 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous 
issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ment; while  I  have  a  most  solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  it. 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  cords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

By  the  time  these  words  reached  the  country  probably  more 
than  half  a  million  men  who  had  not  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln  had  re- 
solved to  sustain  him  in  his  office. 

The  same  moderation  characterized  his  conduct  toward  the 
members  of  his  own  party.  He  called  his  greatest  rivals  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  none  of  them  could  feel  jealous  of  a  man  who  was  so 
evidently  devoid  of  personal  ambition,  and  who  really  felt  that 
he  was  but  the  humble  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence.  It 
was  his  good  fortune  to  be  assisted  by  able  ministers.  Seward, 
Chase,  Stanton,  Cameron,  would  have  given  dignity  to  any  ad- 
ministration, but  the  back-woodsman  out-topped  them  all.  He 
surpassed  them  all  in  his  grasp  of  fundamental  principles,  and  in 
the  ability  both  to  read  and  to  lead  public  opinion. 

The  simple  administration  of  the  government  has  crushed 
more  than  one  President.  Lincoln  attended  to  all  this  at  a  time 
when  a  million  soldiers  were  supported  in  the  field,  and  the  expendi- 
ture for  war  alone  reached  the  sum  of  $516,000,000  a  year,  and  in 
addition  met  the  higher  question  of  State-craft,  strategy,  and 
diplomacy  which  were  presented  by  a  stupendous  crisis. 

The  same  manly  policy  which  secured  the  support  of  Douglas 
and  the  war  Democrats  saved  the  border  states  from  drifting  into 
the  Rebellion.  It  was  a  signal  triumph  to  bring  the  slave  states 
of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  into  line  for  the 
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Union,  and  to  see  West  Virginia  seceding  from  secession  and  rang- 
ing herself  with  the  loyal  North.  The  line  of  cleavage  fell  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  the  battle  fields  of  the  civil  war, 
save  one,  were  on  slave  territory. 

We  have  next  to  view  the  self-taught  man  as  a  diplomatist. 
The  French  occupation  of  Mexico  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
cause  of  anxiety  for  one  administration,  but  all  our  foreign  rela- 
tions were  greatly  strained  by  the  civil  war.  It  is  now  admitted 
that  France  and  England,  arguing,  no  doubt,  from  the  feeble  policy 
of  Buchanan,  were  too  hasty  in  recognizing  the  Confederate  States 
as  a  belligerent  power.  On  learning  of  their  action  Mr.  Seward 
wrote  a  dispatch  to  our  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  which 
asserted  our  rights  in  blunt  and  unambiguous  terms.  Seward  was 
a  more  experienced  statesman  than  Lincoln,  but  not  so  incapable 
of  hasty  action.  The  President  took  that  dispatch  and  drew  his 
pen  through  the  harsher  lines,  inserted  qualifying  clauses,  modified 
the  instructions,  and  thus  averted  a  serious  foreign  complication. 

So,  too,  when  the  enterprising  Captain  WTilkes,  of  our  navy, 
overhauled  a  British  steamer  and  dragged  from  her  deck  Mason 
and  Slidell,  rebel  commissioners  to  England,  though  the  whole 
country  was  ringing,  with  exultation,  the  President  quietly  re- 
marked, 'T  fear  the  traitors  will  prove  to  be  'white  elephants.' 
We  fought  Great  Britain  in  1812  for  doing  precisely  what  Captain 
Wilkes  has  done.  If  Great  Britain  shall  now  protest  against  the 
act,  we  must  give  them  up,  apologize  for  the  act  as  a  violation  of 
our  doctrines,  and  thus  forever  bind  her  over  to  keep  the  peace  in 
relation  to  neutrals."  This  was  the  policy  actually  pursued,  un- 
popular at  the  time,  but  averting  immediate  calamity,  and  estab- 
lishing an  important  principle  of  international  law. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  exploits  of  this  descendant 
of  the  Quakers  as  commander  of  the  army  and  navy.  He  had  a 
good  Cabinet,  but  he  had,  at  the  beginning,  a  most  wretched  set 
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of  generals.  Scott  was  superannuated,  and  McClellan  was  afraid 
of  wooden  guns,  and  among  all  the  rest  the  President  could  not 
find  a  man  who  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander. 
The  first  substantial  Union  victory  was  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donleson  by  a  soldier  who  was  introduced  to  the  country  as 
"Unconditional  Surrender  Grant." 

Mr.  Lincoln  changed  generals  often,  but  always  with  extreme 
consideration  for  the  soldiers  who  were  displaced,  and  he  rarely 
lost  the  service  of  an  able  man.  He  discussed  all  campaigns  with 
his  generals,  and  often  directed  their  plans  and  movements.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
as  well  qualified  to  plan  a  campaign  as  any  man  in  America. 

The  crowning  act  of  his  great  career  was  not  merely  something 
which  a  happy  chance  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  performing. 
It  was  something  for  which  he  had  prepared  the  way,  and  which 
came,  through  his  sagacity,  in  precisely  the  best  manner. 

He  failed  in  his  attempts  to  induce  the  border  states  to  abolish 
slavery  and  receive  compensation  from  the  government,  but  he 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  country  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of 
the  war,  and  thus  turning  against  it  the  hatred  which  existed  against 
secession.  He  had  rallied  the  people  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and 
he  now  showed  them  that  the  way  to  save  the  Union  was  to  abolish 
slavery.  With  loyal  armies  in  the  field,  and  a  triumphant  party 
behind  him,  he  had  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  any  way  he 
pleased;  but  he  showed  his  conscientious  regard  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  for  a  just  expediency,  by  basing  the  measure  wholly 
upon  the  necessities  of  war,  and  confining  emancipation  to  terri- 
tory in  actual  rebellion.  This  wise  course  reduced  the  objections 
and  opposition  to  a  minimum. 

And  he  gave  the  Negro  an  opportunity  to  help  himself.  Treat- 
ed at  first  as  property  which  was  contraband  of  war,  "Sambo" 
soon  made  himself  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  after  the  procla- 
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mation  he  became  a  soldier  himself.  This  was  the  bold  and  finally 
effective  stroke  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  strengthened  the  army,  and 
convinced  the  last  doubters  at  home.  "Men  who  are  good  enough 
to  be  soldiers,"  they  said,  "are  too  good  to  be  slaves." 

Our  leader  lived  to  see  the  beginnings  of  a  triumph  propor- 
tioned to  all  the  costs  and  burdens  of  the  war.  Emancipation  did 
break  the  back-bone  of  the  rebellion;  and  the  death  of  the  rebellion, 
through  emancipation,  meant  a  victory  for  all  mankind. 

This  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  view  of  the  contest  from  the  beginning. 
The  very  fact  that  he  was  intensely  American  made  him  sympa- 
thetic with  all  the  world.  The  true  American  needs  no  foreign 
travel  to  liberalize  his  mind.  We  call  Webster  the  great  expounder 
of  the  Constitution.  But  Lincoln  expounded  the  Constitution, 
and  the  American  idea,  more  profoundly,  and  in  words  which  live 
in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people,  as  he  stood  among  the  graves 
at  Gettysburg. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  *  *  We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  this  great  world-experiment. 
From  the  day  of  emancipation  rebellion  wanted.  Gettysburg 
was  consecrated  by  a  great  victory,  and  with  the  fall  of  Vicksburg 
the  Mississippi  "ran  unvexed  to  the  sea."  Sheridan  was  in  the 
saddle;  Hooker  despoiled  the  eagle's  nest  at  Chattanooga;  Sher- 
man cut  a  swath  sixty  miles  wide  through  Georgia,  and  "captured 
Charleston  by  turning  his  back  upon  it."  He  called  for  helpers, 
and  again  and  again  he  was  greeted  by  the  chorus 

"We're  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  strong." 

His  administration  was  vindicated  by  a  triumphant  reelection 
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in  which  he  carried  every  loyal  state  save  little  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey,  and  Kentucky. 

The  Confederacy,  which  had  started  out  with  every  advantage 
and  with  abundant  bluster,  slowly  collapsed.  The  blockade  be- 
came absolute,  and  the  hope  of  foreign  intervention  failed.  Con- 
federate money  bacame  worthless;  flour  in  Richmond  was  of  poor 
quality,  and  the  price  was  $1,000  a  barrel!  The  rank  and  file  who 
had  been  dragged  into  the  rebellion  by  tyrannical  leaders  began  to 
desert.  The  end  is  near,  for  the  rebels  themselves  are  over- 
coming their  prejudices  and  propose  to  arm  the  slaves  in  defence 
of  the  Confederacy! 

Sunday  morning,  April  2d,  1865,  Jefferson  Davis  is  sitting  in 
his  pew  at  church.  Richmond  is  quiet,  and  few  people  are  aware 
that  Mrs.  Davis  has  sent  her  furniture  to  auction,  and  started  for 
the  far  South.  An  officer  walks  up  the  aisle  and  hands  Davis 
a  telegram.  Davis  reads  it,  and  then  staggers  out  of  church.  Lee 
is  in  the  "last  ditch."  "My  lines  are  broken  in  three  places,"  he 
says,  "and  Richmond  must  be  evacuated  this  evening." 

Gradually  the  streets  in  which  traffic  has  long  been  dead  or 
stagnant  become  once  more  as  animated  as  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Southern  prosperity.  There  is  a  treading  of  feet,  a  murmur  of 
voices,  and  at  last  a  wild  roar  and  rush  of  vehicles  to  the  railway 
stations.  The  archives  of  the  Confederacy  are  placed  in  boxes. 
The  governor  and  legislature  of  Virginia  depart  in  a  canal  boat, 
Davis  and  his  cabinet  in  a  freight  car. 

It  is  still  a  slave  city.  One  Lumpkin,  the  old  and  reliable 
keeper  of  the  slave-traders'  jail,  a  structure  which  had  witnessed 
as  much  sorrow  as  the  Bastile,  is  looking  after  his  property,  He 
hustles  out  some  fifty  men,  women  and  children — a  frightened, 
weeping  throng — and  chaining  them  two  and  two,  cracks  his  whip 
over  the  last  slave-coffle  which  will  ever  tread  the  soil  of  America. 
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But  he  is  too  late.     The  trains  have  no  room  for  such  freight. 
Slavery  is  in  the  last  gasp.     It  cannot  take  another  step! 

One  after  another  the  gun-boats  in  the  river  are  blown  up,  and 
then  the  flames  appear  in  the  immense  warehouses.  (Such  scenes 
as  this  are  not  common  in  America.)  As  authority  relaxes  lawless- 
ness and  hunger  walk  the  streets.  The  stores  are  plundered,  and 
no  effort  is  made  to  arrest  the  flames. 

And  now  return,  ye  spirits  of  Pinckney  and  Calhoun,  to  wit- 
ness this  scene!  Think  of  it,  ye  Northern  Democrats  who  eight 
months  ago  resolved  in  your  convention  that  the  war  was  a  failure! 
Note,  it  ye  Southern  sympathizers  across  the  sea,  ye  holders  of 
Confederate  bonds!  Look  back  upon  it,  ye  fugitive  chiefs  of  a 
"lost  cause!"  Here  come  the  Federal  troops  to  take  possession, 
to  restore  order,  to  arrest  the  flames.  Their  sabres  are  flashing  in 
the  morning  sun;  their  banners  fly  as  gaily  as  though  they  had 
never  lost  acquaintances  with  the  Southern  breezes;  their  bugles 
sound  the  national  airs  again;  and  (there  is  poetic  justice  and  every 
other  kind  of  justice  in  it) — they  are  black  men  who  come  riding 
into  Richmond! 

The  tramp  of  armies  is  followed  by  the  march  of  law.  Con- 
gress has  already  submitted  a  new  amendment,  and  before  this 
year,  1865,  has  died  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution.     Read  it: 

"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction." 

"How  they  pale, — 
Ancient  myth,  and  song,  and  tale, — 
To  this  wonder  of  our  days, 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law. 
And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise." 

And  this  success  was  graced  with  a  great  clemency.  Lee  asks 
what  terms  of  surrender  may  be  hoped  for.  He  is  talking  with 
"Unconditional  Surrender  Grant,"  but  he  is  unconditional  sur- 
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render  Grant  no  longer.  The  North  has  not  been  pursuing  slave- 
holders— it  has  been  pursuing  slavery  and  rebellion,  and  now  that 
these  are  dead  General  Grant  is  ready  to  feed  Lee's  starving  troops, 
to  allow  every  officer  to  retain  his  side-arms,  to  parole  the  men 
who  have  striven  for  four  years  to  destroy  the  government,  and 
even  to  give  them  their  horses  that  they  may  the  sooner  reach  their 
homes,  and  be  better  furnished  for  resuming  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

There  remained  one  thing  more  which  the  Preserver  of  his 
country  could  do  in  her  behalf.  We  expected  a  great  deal  of  him, 
but  we  did  not  expect  that.  He  had  accomplished  the  task  greater 
than  that  of  Washington;  he  had  restored  the  nation,  and  for  the 
first  time  carried  out  the  full  intention  of  the  fathers ;  he  had  trod- 
den that  long  and  toilsome  way  from  the  log  hut  at  Hodgensville 
where  his  life  began  (a  village  which  can  not  be  found  on  any  map) 
to  the  head  of  a  grateful  nation  triumphing  in  a  great  world-con- 
test through  his  leadership;  and  finally  as  the  high  priest  of  the 
people  he  had  confessed  the  sins  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  in 
the  sublime  words  of  his  second  inaugural,  and  summoned  all  pa- 
triots to  join  in  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  nation; — having  done 
all  this,  Providence  assigned  him  one  thing  more  to  do  for  his  coun- 
try— to  die  for  her. 

On  the  very  day  when  we  began  to  celebrate  our  triumph,  the 
day  on  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised  again  above  the  dis- 
mantled wall  of  Fort  Sumter,  Lincoln  was  shot.  The  nation  was 
weeping  tears  of  joy,  and  they  were  turned  to  tears  of  anguish  in  a 
night.  We  do  not  need  to  interpret  such  providences  as  that. 
We  say  that  they  are  a  part  of  an  all-wise  plan,  and  there  we  stop, 
We  know,  however,  that  God  produces  rare  and  wonderful  effects 
upon  human  hearts  by  such  dispensations.  They  stand  quite 
apart  from  ordinary  deaths,  occurring  as  we  say  "in  the  course  of 
nature."  We  are  somewhat  prepared  for  the  death  of  the  aged,  or 
those  who  are  long  ill.  Before  they  go  we  have  propped  our  lives 
with  other  supports.    We  look  upon  them  as  ripe  for  the  grand  tran- 
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sition.  But  when  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  life's  duties  are 
snatched  away  we  feel  as  though  they  had  been  translated,  while 
our  souls,  from  the  wounds  of  separation,  must  bleed  to  death. 
And  such  a  separation,  above  all  others,  leaves  the  image  of  the 
lost  one  ineffaceable  upon  our  hearts.  Such  was  the  death  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  in  France.  Such  was  the  death  of  William  of  Orange 
in  the  Netherlands. 

So  we  must  believe  that  the  moral  effects  of  Lincoln's  death 
were  precious  in  God's  sight.  It  certainly  prevented  any  unseem- 
ly exultation  over  the  victory  of  the  North.  It  made  treason  more 
odious  than  a  thousand  executions  could  have  done.  The  assassin 
found  rebels  who  would  conceal  him,  but  none  who  would  commend 
his  act.  And  it  has  left  to  the  world  the  picture  of  the  great  Li- 
berator as  he  was  at  the  moment  of  his  prime  and  of  his  triumph. 

Secretary  Stanton  broke  the  silence  which  fell  in  the  death 
chamber  when  the  wounded  man  ceased  to  breathe,  by  saying, 
"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 

He  had  been  so  self-effacing,  he  had  so  maintained  the  position 
of  a  humble  instrument  of  a  great  cause,  that  in  our  eagerness  to 
follow  that  cause  to  its  triumph  we  had  scarcely  paused  to  notice 
what  a  leader  we  possessed,  or  to  realize  how  we  loved  him.  But 
now,  with  the  wreath  of  an  unmatched  earthly  victory,  and  the 
halo  of  a  heavenly  triumph  upon  it,  his  fame  rose  colossal  before 
the  world.  The  tongue  of  detraction  was  silenced  forever.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  this  gentle,  forbearing,  devoted  man  had  been 
dogged  with  vilifying  epithets  and  scurrilous  caricature.  But 
he  was  beyond  it  now.  The  London  Punch  had  been  foremost  in 
this  work  of  slander,  and  here  is  its  manly  recantation : 

"Beside  this  corpse  that  bears  for  winding  sheet 
The  stars  and  stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  the  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurril  jester,  is  there  room  for  you? 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen, 

To  make  me  own  this  kind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men." 
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Foreign  nations  were  now  prompt  to  recognize  his  merits. 
But  more  significant  than  official  acts  were  the  spontaneous  tri- 
butes of  individuals  and  of  the  common  people.  Queen  Victoria 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  "as  a  widow  to  a  widow,"  The  students 
of  Paris  raised  a  two-cent  subscription  for  a  gold  medal.  It  was 
struck  in  Switzerland,  for  there  was  a  despotism  in  Paris.  Their 
message  was,  "Tell  her  the  heart  of  France  is  in  that  little  box." 
An  Austrian  deputy  wrote,  "Among  my  people  his  memory  has 
already  assumed  superhuman  proportions;  he  has  become  a  myth, 
a  type  of  ideal  democracy." 

The  South  soon  recognized  him  as  her  friend,  too.  General 
Longstreet  hails  him  as  'the  greatest  man  of  Rebellion  times,  the 
one  matchless  among  fifty  millions." 

If  the  blessings  of  the  poor  can  soothe  one's  last  slumber,  his 
rest  is  sweet.  Four  million  freedmen  mourned  as  a  father  him  who 
had  been  the  Moses  of  their  race,  and  who,  like  Moses,  was  forbid- 
den to  enter  with  his  people  into  the  promised  land  of  peace. 

It  requires  no  prophet  to  forecast  his  fame.  It  rests  upon  great 
acts,  great  works,  a  representative  position,  and  a  great  character. 

His  great  acts  are  recorded  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  the 
map  of  his  country,  and  in  the  changed  status  of  two  races.  They 
are  as  wide-reaching  in  their  effects  as  any  act  of  man.  He  spoke 
the  universal  language  of  genius — the  speech  in  which  God's 
mightiest  speak  to  each  other  and  to  the  world  across  the  centuries. 
He  may  never  have  heard  of  Pittacus,  but  he  paraphrased  that 
wise  man's  saying,  "Victory  should  not  be  stained  with  blood." 
He  was  not  privileged  to  read  the  boast  of  Pericles,  but  he  made 
the  same  when  he  said,  "I  have  planted  a  thorn  in  no  man's  bosom." 

His  character — that  rare  blending  of  Christian  modesty,  ear- 
nestness, and  liberality,  is  reflected  in  his  own  matchless  motto: 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  god  gives  us  to  see  the  right." 
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He  fulfills  better  than  any  other  man  whom  we  know  so  well 
the  Athenian  definition  of  a  statesman:  "The  man  who  understands 
the  situation,  who  can  explain  it  to  others,  and  who  is  above  all 
personal  considerations." 

He  was  the  exponent  of  the  best  spirit  of  his  country  and  of 
his  age.  But  more  than  that,  he  is  a  representative  of  humanity. 
We  cannot  monopolize  him.  "He  belongs  to  the  ages" — not  to 
America,  not  to  the  ninteenth  century,  but  to  the  ages.  He  has 
all  the  marks  of  greatness  upon  him.  He  is  canonized  alike  by  the 
scholar  and  by  the  clown,  by  the  select  few  and  by  the  omnipotent 
many.  And  it  is  no  fickle  choice,  no  misplaced  idolatry.  No  man 
will  ever  pause  to  revere  the  memory  of  Lincoln  without  being 
made  better. 


WILLIAM  WITHERS'  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  TRAGEDY 


DEATH  OF  A  WITNESS  OF  THE  TRAGEDY 

(From  the  New  York  Sun,  December  6,  1916) 

COL.  WILLIAM  WITHERS,  who  was  leader  of  the  orchestra 
in  Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington  the  night  Lincoln  was  shot 
there,  died  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Home  for  Incurables, 
182d  street  and  Third  avenue.     He  was  80  years  old,  and  fifty 
years  ago  was  a  composer  and  musical  director  of  recognized  ability. 
He  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Louise  Best,  of  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Col.  Withers  was  stabbed  by  Booth  when  he  got  in  the  assas- 
sin's path  after  the  shooting,  and  it  was  he  who  gave  the  first  ac- 
curate and  coherent  information  to  the  police  after  the  tragedy,  and 
led  them  to  set  out  immediately  after  Booth.  Booth  bought  Col. 
Withers  a  drink  just  before  the  show  began  that  night,  and  several 
times  he  saw  Booth  rambling  about  the  theatre. 

A  song  called  "Honor  to  Our  Soldiers,"  written  by  Col.  Withers 
was  to  have  been  sung  that  njght  in  honor  of  President  Lincoln's 
presence.  There  was  some  delay  in  staging  the  song,  which  was 
scheduled  to  be  sung  between  the  acts,  and  after  the  second  act 
Col.  Withers  went  back  of  the  stage  to  find  out  about  the  delay. 
This  is  how  he  told  the  story  of  the  shooting  as  he  recalled  it  a  few 
years  ago: 

"When  I  reached  the  stage  floor  I  saw  several  members  of  the 
company  gathered  in  the  wings  at  the  stage  manager's  entrance, 
among  them  Stage  Manager  Wright.  In  my  way  was  Edward 
Spangler,  a  scene  shifter,  a  hanger-on  of  the  house.  He  stood  by 
the  box  that  contained  the  gas  governor  controlling  the  entire 
lighting  of  the  house.  The  lid  of  the  box  was  open.  I  did  not 
think  anything  of  the  incident  at  the  time,  but  it  was  Spangler's 
part  in  the  conspiracy  to  shut  off  the  gas  and  throw  the  house  into 
darkness  the  instant  he  heard  Booth's  shot. 
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I  told  Spangler  to  step  aside  and  took  his  place  beside  the 
governor.  I  closed  the  lid  of  the  box  and  rested  my  arm  on  it 
while  I  began  talking  to  the  stage  manager  about  my  song.  He 
blew  the  whistle  for  the  scene  to  change  and  Spangler  was  obliged 
to  rush  off  to  his  position,  and  all  the  persons  standing  in  the  en- 
trance had  to  leave.  I  turned  to  go  back  to  my  place,  and  had  just 
taken  the  first  step  down  the  stairs  leading  underneath  the  stage 
when  I  heard  a  pistol  shot. 

I  heard  the  sound  of  something  falling  out  on  the  stage,  follow- 
ed by  sounds  of  jumps  crossing  the  floor.  There  suddenly  appeared 
through  the  entrance  a  wild  man  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  It  was 
Booth.  His  hair  appeared  to  be  standing  on  end.  His  face  had  a 
look  of  ferocity.  His  eyes  were  protruding  from  their  sockets. 
He  turned  and  saw  me. 

'  Let  me  pass!  Let  me  pass!'  he  exclaimed.  He  made  a  rush 
at  me  and  his  waving  dagger  cut  a  gash  through  the  left  side  of  my 
coat,  but  did  not  touch  my  skin.  He  kept  pushing  on  in  such  a 
hysterical  manner  that  I  could  not  get  out  of  his  way.  Again  the 
dagger  cut  into  my  clothes,  this  time  on  my  shoulder,  inflicting  a 
slight  flesh  wound. 

'Damn  you!'  he  cried,  and  gave  me  a  tremendous  shove, 
knocking  me  sprawling  to  the  floor,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
lunge  at  me  with  the  dagger.  By  this  time  people  were  yelling 
and  rushing  toward  us.  There  were  cries  of  'Kill  him !  Lynch  him ! 
The  death  blow  he  intended  for  me  was  never  delivered.  He  jerk- 
ed the  stage  door  open  and  closed  it  after  him,  but  before  he  closed 
it  I  saw  the  head  of  a  horse  and  "Peanut  John"  holding  the  bridle. 

An  officer  led  me  on  the  stage  and  pointed  to  the  President's 
box.     Mr.  Lincoln's  body  had  slid  down  in  the  chair.' 
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THE  turbulent,  perplexing  times  just  before  the  Civil  War,  the 
days  of  slavery  agitation,  of  the  "under-ground  railway,"  and 
secession  talk,  the  formation  of  the  great  Republican  party, 
peculiarly  interesting  because  of  the  sharp  reverses  which  that  par- 
ty has  recently  suffered,  and  the  terrifying  years  of  the  War  of  Se- 
cession, itself — these  are  all  tending  rapidly  to  lose  vividness  in  the 
memory  of  a  generation  that  finds  itself  facing  problems  more  nu- 
merous and  no  less  puzzling.  People  called  upon  to  make  up 
their  minds  about  Trusts,  graft  in  and  out  of  public  life,  Govern- 
ment control  of  public  utilities,  the  tango,  votes  for  women,  the 
usefulness  of  the  church,  scientific  marriage  according  to  law,  and 
independent  alliance  according  to  inclination,  immigration,  social 
injustice  and  waste,  the  high  cost  of  things  in  general,  whether  the 
theatre  shall  be  too  alluring  to  be  uplifting  or  too  uplifting  to  be 
alluring,  and  the  Progressive  party,  find  themselves  somewhat 
busy  for  pondering  incidents  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  emotions 
of  those  days  have  passed  with  the  conditions  that  produced  them; 
only  a  few  people  live  who  know  what  they  were  like.  The  events 
themselves  have  attained  the  neglected  importance  of  history.  It 
is  pleasant,  consequently,  to  find  occasionally  one  who  can  give 
force  again  to  their  lesson  of  simple  living  and  intense  devotion 
to  a  cause,  through  the  memory  of  personalties,  always  of  interest 
even  after  the  affairs  in  which  they  moved  here  have  yielded  their 
place  in  the  public  mind. 

Life  on  an  old-time  court  circuit,  the  lively  political  campaigns 
which  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  Whig  party  and  produced  the 
Republican  party  from  the  opposition  of  the  Democrats,  the  striv- 
ing of  factions  in  the  South,  and  many  other  observations  of  the 
personal  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  '50's  and  early  '60's  are  given 
in  a  volume  of  recollections  by  Jane  Martin  Johns,  writing  of  that 
period  in  Illinois,  in  a  book  of  memoirs  publishd  by  the  Decatur 
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Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Through 
many  pages  of  the  book  is  felt  the  personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  those  less  well-known  years  of  his  life  when  he  was,  in  quiet,  al- 
most unconscious  power,  dominating  the  political  and  legal  circles 
in  which  he  found  himself  and  moving  surely  toward  the  day  when 
he  would  be  named  as  "The  railsplitter  candidate"  for  President 
in  1860.  Many  an  incident  of  his  years  as  a  lawyer,  just  rising 
from  obscurity,  casting  light  upon  the  character  of  the  man  who 
was  to  be  misunderstood,  hated,  and  revered  as  the  great  indivi- 
dual of  his  time,  are  given  in  the  book  in  the  course  of  its  comment. 
The  period,  as  Mrs.  Johns  pictures  it,  may  be  said  to  find  its  unity 
in  Lincoln's  life. 

It  is  a  fascinating  description  of  him  which  she  gives  in  her 
first  chapter  on  her  personal  recollections  of  him.  "It  is  sixty-two 
years,"  she  writes,  "since  I  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  that  time  a 
semi-obscure  lawyer  and  politician,  nowhere  towering  above  his 
fellows  except  in  stature.  He  had  the  local  status  of  an  honest, 
genial  man,  too  honest,  too  kind,  too  genial  ever  to  become  a  suc- 
cess in  the  world,  His  personal  appearance  and  dress  were  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  be  remembered,  yet  I  think  no  man  ever 
knew  him  and  forgot  him."  The  story  of  Lincoln's  first  political 
speech,  given  in  Decatur  in  reply  to  a  Democratic  stump  speaker 
who  had  attacked  the  Old  Line  Whigs,  with  whom  Lincoln  was  then 
allied,  is  a  significant  forecast  of  his  later  character  in  public  life. 
Lincoln  had  come  in  from  his  plowing  to  hear  the  speaking,  and  is 
described  as  follows:  "Very  tall  and  thin;  wore  a  'hickory'  shirt 
with  collar  of  same,  turned  back  at  his  throat;  a  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat  with  a  piece  fringed  out  at  one  side,  and  a  black  string 
tied  around  the  crown  to  make  it  fit  the  head,  and  very  tight  tow- 
linen  pants,  much  above  his  bare  feet  and  ankles."  When  the 
speaker  finished,  Lincoln  was  so  stirred  by  the  attack  on  his  party 
that  he  jumped  up  on  the  splintery  stump  of  a  tree  which  had  been 
blown  down,  and  won  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  with  his  refutation 
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of  the  charges.  The  only  sign  that  he  gave  of  his  discomfort  was 
in  constantly  shifting  his  position  to  ease  his  bare  feet.  It  is  of  in- 
terest that  the  square  in  Decatur  where  this  first  speech  was  given 
now  bears  his  name. 

LINCOLN   AS   A    CIRCUIT   LAWYER 

"When  I  first  knew  Mr.  Lincoln,"  writes  Mrs.  Johns,  "he  was 
forty  years  old,  had  been  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  of 
Congress,  had  travelled  the  circuit  with  men  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, had  met  great  statesmen  and  elegant  gentlemen ;  and  the  un- 
gainliness  of  the  pioneer,  if  he  ever  had  it,  had  worn  off  and  his 
manner  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  unaffected,  un- 
ostentatious. His  dress,  like  his  manner,  was  suited  to  the  occas- 
sion,  but  was  evidently  a  subject  to  which  he  gave  little  thought. 
It  was  certainly  unmarked  by  any  notable  peculiarity.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day  for  men  to  wear  large  shawls,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's 
shawl,  very  large,  very  soft,  and  very  fine,  is  the  only  article  of  his 
dress  that  has  left  the  faintest  impression  on  my  memory."  This 
is  a  picture  of  the  Lincoln  of  the  court  circuit  which  effectively  de- 
stroys that  of  an  uncouth  and  rude-mannered  giant  that  has  been 
only  too  common.  Mrs.  Johns  tells  how  her  piano  arrived  in  De- 
catur in  court  week;  how  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln  who  led  in  the  work 
of  unloading  it  from  the  wagon,  amid  the  jeering  advice  of  the  cir- 
cle of  judges  and  lawyers,  and  how  she  gave  a  concert  in  the  even- 
ing as  a  reward  for  his  services.  "As  a  finale,"  she  says,  "I  sang 
'He  doeth  all  things  well,'  after  which  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  a  very  grave 
manner,  thanked  me  for  the  evening's  entertainment  and  said: 
'Don't  let  us  spoil  that  song  for  any  other  music  to-night.'  Many 
times  afterwards  I  sang  that  song  for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  for  Gov- 
vernor  Oglesby,  with  whom  it  was  also  a  favorite." 

How  Lincoln  felt  about  slavery  in  the  years  long  before  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  is  interestingly  shown  in  stories  of  his 
work  in  the  campaign  of  1854  in  Illinois,  when  the  repeal  of  the 
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Missouri  Compromise  and  the  admission  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
to  the  Union,  under  Douglas's  doctrine  of  squatter  souvereignty, 
were  arousing  widespread  feeling.  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  having  entered  the  arena  after  eight 
years,  only  because  he  believed  a  great  principle  was  at  stake.  His 
conviction  was  that  "the  question  at  issue  is  the  nation;  not  slavery, 
but  the  establishment  of  a  slave-holding  empire  in  the  South,  which 
should  embrace  the  entire  Northwest,  Our  fight  from  this  time 
is  not  against  slavery,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  not 
to  free  the  black  man,  but  to  hold  free  territory  for  white  men," 
His  feeling  toward  slavery  was  one  of  extreme  repulsion;  but  he 
said,  "I  am  not  an  abolitionist.  God  in  his  own  good  time  will 
find  a  way  to  rid  the  nation  of  its  curse,  but  emancipation  is  a  grave 
question  which  Divine  wisdom  only  can  solve." 

THE   KEENEST   OF   POLITICIANS 

Lincoln's  thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  wonderful  memory 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  were  most  impressive  quali- 
ties, writes  Mrs.  Johns.  "He  had  travelled  the  circuit  for  so  many 
years,  when  court  week  was  every  man's  holiday,  that  he  knew  the 
people  collectively  and  individually,  and  was  prepared  to  diagnose 
the  politics  and  prejudice  of  every  man  of  influence  in  every  pre- 
cinct, and  to  describe  the  special  treatment  for  his  case.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln wrote  many  letters  of  advice  and  instruction  regarding  the 
conduct  of  that  legislative  campaign,  in  which  he  showed  remark- 
able insight  into  the  impulses  as  well  as  the  motives  that  may  be 
used  in  influencing  men.  These  letters  were  so  intimate  and  so 
personal  that  he  advised  their  destruction  as  soon  as  read.  If 
they  could  have  been  preserved  they  might  have  been  used  as  a 
valuable  lesson  in  honest  political  tactics." 

How  Lincoln,  after  having  fought  to  get  a  legislature  of  the 
right  elements,  gave  up  his  personal  chance  for  the  Senatorship  in 
order  that  the  cause  he  believed  in  might  succeed,  is  given  as  a  bit 
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of  unwritten  history.  It  was  Mrs.  Johns  who  overheard  in  her 
hotel-room  a  plot  of  the  regular  Democrats  to  get  support  for  their 
candidate,  Gov.  Mattison,  in  return  for  political  favors,  and  who 
carried  the  news  to  Lincoln  and  his  colleagues.  Five  irregular  or 
"anti-Douglas"  Democrats  were  pledged  to  vote  for  Lyman  Trum- 
bull; and  Lincoln's  immediate  decision  was  to  throw  the  support 
of  his  followers,  who,  till  then,  had  been  casting  the  largest  vote  in 
the  convention,  to  Trumbull.  The  result  was  that  Trumbull  was 
elected  by  just  the  needed  number  of  votes.  Lincoln's  second  cam- 
paign for  a  Senatorship  two  years  later  as  the  Republican  candiate 
against  Douglas  is  also  described.  Although  defeated  as  a  result 
of  his  frank  expression  of  opinion  in  the  great  series  of  debates 
against  Douglas,  Lincoln  forced  his  opponent  to  side  with  the  slave- 
holding  interests  of  the  South  to  such  an  extent  that  his  defeat 
later  as  a  candidate  for  President  was  certain. 

Decatur,  according  to  Mrs.  Johns,  was  the  real  birthplace  of 
the  Republican  party,  after  the  election  of  Trumbull  had  proved 
a  deathblow  to  the  Whig  party  in  Illinois.  The  fight  for  admitting 
Kansas  as  a  slave  State  had  unified  the  anti-slavery  sentiment,  but 
there  was  as  yet  no  distinct  organization  or  party  name.  The  edi- 
tors of  Illinois  had  arranged  a  meeting  at  Decatur  to  organize  the 
anti-Nebraska  forces,  when  a  fight  on  similar  lines  came  up,  the 
meeting  receiving  the  endorsement  of  twenty-five  papers,  many 
of  which  had  formerly  been  Democratic.  The  convention  met  and 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  forming  of  a  new  party  "to 
be  named  the  Republican  party,"  and  appointed  a  central  committee 
with  power  to  call  a  State  Convention.  A  banquet  was  given  in 
the  evening  for  the  christening  of  the  political  infant,  and  Lincoln 
as  an  invited  guest  made  the  speech  of  the  affair.  The  Pittsburgh 
convention,  says  Mrs.  Johns,  effected  a  national  organization  on 
the  same  day ;  but  the  name  was  a  Decatur  product,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  its  sponsor.  It  was  this  party  which  was  eventually 
to  raise  him  to  the  office  of  Presdent. 
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LAUNCHING   THE    "RAIL-SPLITTER"    BOOM 

To  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  of  Decatur,  asserts  Mrs.  Johns,  must 
be  conceded  the  honor  of  creating  the  candidacy  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  the  Illinois  State 
Convention  of  1860,  and  for  launching  his  boom  as  "the  rail-split- 
ter candidate,"  the  title  which  carried  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own 
party  like  a  whirlwind  and  which  was  fraught  with  such  tremendous 
power  of  arousing  prejudice  and  antagonism  in  the  South.  Ogles- 
by had  known  and  honored  Lincoln,  and  was  convinced  of  his  fit- 
ness for  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  He  got  the  idea  of  present- 
ing Lincoln  as  the  representative  candidate  of  free  labor,  a  personal 
example  of  the  possibilities  for  a  poor  man  in  a  free  state.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Lincoln  had  a  reputation  for  poor  suc- 
cess as  a  worker;  but  Oglesby  set  out  to  find  some  one  thing  that 
would  be  emblematic  of  his  rise  from  obscurity  and  would  catch 
the  sympathy  of  the  working  people.  Finally  he  met  an  old  man, 
John  Hanks,  with  whom  he  knew  Lincoln  had  worked  on  a  farm; 
and  he  asked  Hanks  what  kind  of  work  "Abe"  used  to  be  good  at. 

"Well,  not  much  of  any  kind  but  dreaming,"  replied  Hanks, 
"but  he  did  help  me  split  a  lot  of  rails  when  we  made  the  clearing 
twelve  miles  west  of  here." 

This  was  enough  for  Oglesby.  He  started  out  with  Hanks  to 
find  some  of  the  original  rails  that  Lincoln  had  made;  and  he  took 
two  of  them  home  and  hid  them  in  his  barn  till  the  day  of  the  con- 
vention. It  was  arranged  that  Hanks  should  carry  the  rails  into 
the  convention,  with  a  banner  nailed  across  them,  reading: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Railsplitter  Candidate  for  President 
in  1860.  Two  rails  from  a  lot  of  3,000  made  in  1830  by  John  Hanks 
and  Abe  Lincoln." 

Those  two  fence  rails  smashed  the  Seward  boom.  The  con- 
vention passed  a  resolution  endorsing  Lincoln  as  the  party's  choice 
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for  President  and  instructing  the  delegates  to  work  for  him  in  the 
National  Convention.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  rail-framed 
banner  was  greeted  is  aid  to  be  almost  without  parallel  in  political 
history,  not  excepting  the  demonstration  for  the  bandanna  candi- 
date in  Chicago  in  1912.  The  roof  was  literally  cheered  off — at 
least,  the  excitement  kept  up  until  part  of  the  awning  over  the  plat- 
form fell  on  the  heads  of  the  shouting,  hat-tossing  men  below.  The 
rails  were  ever  present  in  the  campaign  from  that  time  forward. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  whole  affair  was  an  entire  surprise  to  Lin- 
coln, who  had  to  be  dragged  out  from  a  quiet  nap  in  the  back  room 
of  his  friend  Peake's  jewelry  store,  where  he  had  retired  for  a  few 
minutes'  rest.  His  first  remark  upon  being  rushed  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  convention  and  confronted  with  the  rails  was:  "Gen- 
tlemen, John  and  I  did  split  some  rails  down  there,  and  if  these  are 
not  the  identical  rails,  we  certainly  made  some  quite  as  good." 

HOW   THE   SOUTH   IMAGINED   LINCOLN 

The  North  took  up  Oglesby's  idea  at  once;  but  the  slave- 
holders of  the  South  refused  scornfully  to  endorse  a  man  who  did 
work  that  a  "nigger"  could  do  as  well.  Lincoln's  personal  reputa- 
tion was  thus  put  before  political  questions,  and  through  ridicule 
and  misrepresentation  his  name  was  made  an  offence  to  polite  so- 
ciety .  Mrs.  Johns  tells  of  a  trip  through  the  South,  and  of  some 
of  the  opinions  of  Lincoln  which  she  encountered.  The  States 
were  seceding,  the  Southerners,  said,  because  they  would  not  be 
ruled  by  "poor  white  trash,"  a  railsplitter,  a  country  bumpkin,  and 
worst  of  all,  an  Abolitionist.  Mrs.  Johns  asked  one  man  if  he  had 
read  any  of  Lincoln's  speeches;  and  his  reply  was:  "No,  I  wouldn't 
touch  them  with  the  tongs."  When  she  declared  Lincoln  fit  for 
any  society  in  the  land,  another  lady  said  in  an  aside:  "Yes,  in  any 
barroom."  When  she  quoted  Lincoln's  speeches  to  prove  him  not 
an  Abolitionist,  they  called  him  a  hypocrite;  and  when  she  said  that 
he  was  not  an  unusually  homely  man  and  dressed  as  well  as  the 
average  man  on  the  boat  on  which  she  was  then  travelling,  she  was 
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asked,  "Do  you  mean  the  average  deck-hand?"  Her  assertion 
that  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  he  had  ever  met 
and  one  of  the  best  talkers  was  met  with  a  formal  bow  from  one  of 
the  men  and  the  remark,  "I  should  not  have  supposed  that  you 
were  interested  in  ribald  stories." 

The  excitement  and  uncertainty  in  the  South  in  this  period 
are  vividly  described  in  stories  of  how  the  storekeepers  were  selling 
out  all  goods  not  staple  for  almost  any  price  that  a  customer  would 
offer  in  gold,  and  how  every  one  was  preparing  for  war.  Men  of 
intelligence  and  good  standing  would  ask  Mrs.  Johns  such  questions 
as  if  Lincoln  could  read,  whether  he  always  went  barefooted,  if  he 
had  a  negro  wife,  if  he  did  look  like  a  baboon.  One  middle-aged 
merchant  said:  "Louisiana  would  not  have  seceded  if  the  North 
had  elected  a  gentleman  for  President;  but  we  can't  stand  Lincoln, 
a  mere  laborer,  who  don't  know  his  letters."  Only  one  man,  in 
private,  told  Mrs.  Johns  of  how  he  had  met  Lincoln,  and  of  the 
impression  that  the  real  man  made. 

"I  went,"  he  said,  "determined  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
man  and  his  purposes,  and  would  to  God  I  could  make  these  people 
see  him  as  I  saw  him.  I  am  convinced  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  Lincoln  make  any  aggressive  movement  towards  the  South. 
He  is  fair  and  honest,  and,  while  he  intends  to  preserve  the  Union, 
he  will  never  countenance  interference  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  any  State.  Mr.  Lincoln's  parting  words  to  me  were: 
'You  may  assure  your  people  that,  unless  the  South  herself  strikes 
a  blow  at  the  Union,  all  her  institutions  will  be  as  safe  under  my 
Administration  as  under  Mr.  Buchanan's.'  I  dared,  after  I  came 
home,  to  say  aloud  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  gentleman  and  a  patriot, 
and  in  consequence  my  life  is  in  danger  every  hour,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  hire  a  guard  to  watch  my  store  night  and  day  to  keep 
my  own  clerks  from  setting  it  afire." 

The  hard  years  of  the  war,  when  the  continued  persecution 
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and  vilification  of  Lincoln's  rabid  Southern  antagonists  turned 
the  pleasure  of  his  success  at  the  polls  into  bitterness ;  how  he  bore 
even  the  doubt  and  mistrust  of  his  friends,  finally  to  win  his  satis- 
faction in  the  success  of  the  cause  of  the  Union,  after  the  four  rack- 
ing years  of  bloodshed,  is  told  in  the  closing  pages  of  the  chapters 
on  Lincoln.  His  reward  came  in  the  approval  of  what  he  had 
stood  for  and  done.  Before  assassination  brought  his  final  sacri- 
fice to  patriotism,  he  had  seen  the  chains  struck  from  the  limbs  of 
three  million  slaves,  and  the  end  of  the  struggle  which  his  wisdom 
patience,  and  steady  devotion  had  brought  to  successful  issue. 
His  death  found  him  recognized  as  the  man  in  whom  were  most 
nobly  expressed  the  highest  ideals  of  his  time. 
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A  FTER  the  eyes  that  looked,  the  lips  that  spake 
J^\^  Here,  from  the  shadows  of  impending  death, 
Those  words  of  solemn  breath, 
What  voice  may  fitly  break 
The  silence  doubly  hallowed,  left  by  him? 
We  can  but  bow  the  head,  with  eyes  grown  dim, 
And,  as  a  nation's  litany  repeat 
The  phrase  his  martyrdom  hath  made  complete, 
Noble  as  then,  but  now  more  sadly  sweet; 
"Let  us,  the  Living,  rather  dedicate 
Ourselves  to  this  unfinished  work,  which  they 
Thus  far  advanced  so  nobly  on  it  way, 

And  save  the  perilled  State! 
Let  us,  upon  this  field  where  they,  the  brave, 
Their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  gave, 
Highly  resolve  they  have  not  died  in  vain! 
That,  under  God,  the  Nation's  later  birth 
Of  freedom  and  the  Nation's  gain 
Of  their  own  Sovereignty,  shall  never  wane 
And  perish  from  the  circle  of  the  earth!" 
From  such  a  perfect  text,  shall  Song  aspire 
To  light  her  faded  fire, 
And  into  wandering  music  turn 
Its  virtue,  simple,  sorrowful,  and  stern? 
His  voice  all  elegies  anticipated; 
For  whatsoe'er  the  strain, 
We  hear  that  one  refrain; 
"We  consecrate  ourselves  to  them,  the  Consecrated!" 

— Bayard  Taylor. 


